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GARIBALDI. 


“THOSE to whom he assigned the duty betrayed their trust in 

not seeing that all which was left of Giuseppe Garibaldi, after 
the feeble breath had parted from the feeble body, was reduced to a 
small heap of ashes, and lodged, as he had bidden, in a secluded 
spot in the island home he loved. Rome may well be eager to 
hold the grave of the man who helped so much to give fresh life 
to Italy ; and if a pompous tomb, adorned by princes and blessed 
by priests, is set up in the world’s show-place, thousands will go thither 
every year to gaze and gape at it. But it would have been far better 
had his dead body been dealt with after the manner of the ancient 
Romans, whom in some aspects he so much resembled, and its 
purified relics modestly enshrined in Caprera, there to be visited 
by fewer but only reverent pilgrims. 

Garibaldi’s heroism was of the old-world type, though all the 
good it did was done in the service of society in its latest develop. 
ments. 

Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour : these, named in the order of their 
birth, were the three men to whom Italy owes most for its recovery, 
as yet but partial, from the political and social degradation in which 
it had lain for centuries before they performed their several parts 
in converting it into a new nation. In what order they should be 
named according to their merits is a question that will always be 
answered diversely by different critics. In the statesman’s view 
Cavour stands first. He alone, of the three, knew how to weigh 
and balance political forces, how to temporise, and to follow rules 
of expediency. Whatever reason there may have been for the 
Mazzinians’ and the Garibaldians’ condemnation of his tactics, how- 
ever inferior his ideal may have been to theirs, and however justly 
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they may have reproached him for thwarting and baulking them, 
few will now deny that the objects they aimed at would have had 
much less chance of being realised, even as far as they are at present, 
but for the restraining influences that he exerted. As a theorist 
—a vague dreamer, ora wise prophet—Mazzini undoubtedly takes 
precedence of the other two. It was in his fertile brain that the 
scheme of a new Italy took shape, and expanded into a stupendous 
project for the regeneration of all mankind. Garibaldi was neither 
statesman nor theorist; but he was a soldier, and a captain of 
soldiers, able to endow all his followers with his own courage, to 
metamorphose peasants into warriors, to turn wisps of straw into 
rods of iron for the special tasks he had to perform. Without him, 
or such a one as him, neither Mazzini nor Cavour could have done 
much for Italy ; and, if he was not the intellectual peer of either, 
it is not strange that, by the good work done by his brave hand and 
the brave heart which guided it, he won the highest place in popular 
esteem, and that when, on the 3rd of June, at the ripe age of 
seventy-five, he succumbed to the ravages of painful disease, engen- 
dered by his wounds and the hardships of his military exploits, not 
Italy alone but all the world mourned over his death. It was the 
death of the most memorable soldier, and one of the most memor- 
able patriots, whom other centuries besides this one have known. 
The pages of romance are uneventful in comparison with the 
records of Garibaldi’s life. Born in 1807 at Nice, where his father 
owned or navigated a small coasting vessel, he was destined by his 
pious mother for the priesthood, and his quick wit enabled him in 
desultory ways to acquire more learning than he was afterwards 
credited with. But his preference was for the sea, and as soon as 
he was his own master he went on longer voyages than were before 
permitted to him. Some of those voyages, especially to the Black 
Sea and in Greek, Turkish, and Russian waters, were sufficiently 
perilous, and he might have risen to be a prosperous master mariner 
had he not come under the influence of Mazzini, his junior by two 
years, but much ahead of him in patriotic aspirations and schemings. 
Garibaldi never was a schemer, and he adopted only too readily the 
aspirations of any one who could gain hisear. It is not strange 
that he listened to Mazzini’s eloquent talk, read his fascinating 
articles in the proscribed journals, and quickly became one of the 
most eager and active promoters of the Young-Italy cause. In the 
intervals of his trade, and using his skill as a seaman in the interests 
of the revolutionary movement, he was one of the most daring of 
the Mazzinian conspirators, until in 1836 he was condemned to 
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death for participation in an attempt to blow up some barracks at 
Genoa. He was condemned, but not captured, and finding himself 
an outlaw in Marseilles he resumed his life asa sailor. That life, 
however, had grown too quiet for him, and, one of his voyages being 
to Brazil, he there, in common with some other Italian refugees, took 
part in the struggles of the South American revolutionists against 
their tyrannical masters. Ten years or more of his life were 
occupied in wonderful adventures on land and sea, the story of 
which reads more like a narrative of the sixteenth century, or a myth 
of far earlier times, than an authentic history of facts that happened 
forty years ago. 

Hard words have been used, and not unreasonably, about the 
share, apart from its exhibitions of personal valour and endurance, 
which Garibaldi took in the republican. insurrections and wars of 
Rio Grande do Sul and Monte Video, between 1837 and 1847. 
There is some excuse for the taunt that it was by privateering, 
filibustering, and the like, that he prepared himself for the equally 
lawless proceedings in which he afterwards indulged at home. But 
let justice be done to him. By nature he was a fighting man, 
always anxious to achieve as soon and as completely as he could, by 
daring use of the weapons at his command, the objects which seemed 
to him worth achieving. For the Mazzinian propaganda, during its 
first decade, he would have done anything, regardless of risk and toil, 
looking for his only reward in the advancement of the social and 
political reformation that he had at heart. But his own outlawry in 
1836 was an incident in such violent suppression of the Mazzinian 
propaganda by Charles Albert that its boldest champions despaired 
of its immediate revival. Garibaldi felt that at that time he could do 
nothing better for his country than go back to his sailoring, and 
sailoring no longer satisfied him. ‘What most troubles me,” he 
wrote to a friend soon after his arrival in Brazil, “is the knowledge 
that I am doing nothing to help on ourcause. Iam tired of dragging 
on an existence so useless to our country while I am forced to give 
all my energies to this paltry trade.” As he could not serve Italian 
republicanism, he found relief in serving South American republi- 
canism, and if the “cause” he now took up was less noble and 
profitable than that of which Mazzini was the prophet, he at any rate 
devoted himself to it with honesty of purpose and enthusiastic 
generosity, in their way as remarkable as were his indomitable 
courage and skill in conducting the peculiar sort of warfare in which 
he was engaged. When in 1846 the MonteVideans forced him to assume 
the title of general, and pressed on him and his comrades a grant of 
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land, he unwillingly adopted the title, but refused the more substantial 
reward. “We Italians of Monte Video,” he declared, “took up 
arms in the cause of liberty alone, and not for any gain or honour to 
ourselves.” Ata moment when his family was in such dire poverty 
that he could not altogether refuse a gift of £20 from the Monte 
Videan Minister of War, he accepted half of the amount on condition 
that the other half should be handed to the starving widow of one of 
his followers. 

The chance or fate that caused Garibaldi to find his chief occupa- 
tion during the long years of his exile from Italy in irregular warfare 
was of excellent service in fitting him for the more important work 
that fell to him after his return to Europe. His natural aptitude for 
this sort of warfare was by practice brought to such perfection that he 
was without a rivalinit. With Napoleon Bonaparte, or Moltke, or any 
other of a hundred famous manipulators of huge mechanical battalions, 
he is not to be compared ; but in the strategy by which small forces 
of living men, more than making up by implicit faith in him for any 
la':k of intelligence in themselves, can be directed, he was unequalled. 
Ito a company of a few hundred he could infuse so much of his 
Cwn impetuous courage and readiness in mastering all obstacles that 
they were strong enough to face and baffle as many thousands, and 
sometimes make tens of thousands tremble and slink away at 
the report of their advent. Some of his lieutenants in Italy, and 
not a few of the rank and file of his followers in the crusade for 
Italian unity, were men whom he had gathered round him and led 
to victory during his South American adventures. And foremost 
among all his recruits and assistants was Anita, the heroic wife 
—also, as he said, “amiable in domestic life”—to whom he became 
united in Rio Grande, and who attended him through every danger 
until her death in 1849. 

Thus all that happened to Garibaldi during the first forty years 
of his life was but schooling for the real business that he had to 
perform during the next twelve years. Mazzini had been plotting 
and preaching, not quite in vain, from his exile in Paris and London, 
while Garibaldi was fighting in South America ; and the difference 
between the two men pein in 1847, when, Mazzini holding aloof 
with a well-grounced distrust from the liberal measures of the new pope 
Pio Nono, encouraged Garibaldi to offer his services in aid of the 
pontiff’s proposed reforms. He and his friend Anzani wrote a letter 
to Pio Nono, pointing to their exploits in Monte Video as “ proofs 
of their courage and resignation,” and adding, “If to-day our arms, 
which have been thus exercised in fighting, are acceptable to your 
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holiness, we shall devote them more willingly than ever to the service 
of one who has done so much for our country and the Church.” 
It was just as well that Pio Nono did not accept this invitation, 
and also that, when Garibaldi, having with difficulty raised enough 
money to pay for the passage home of the little company of seventy 
or eighty Italians who were eager to accompany him, reached Italy 
in the summer of 1848, Charles Albert in like manner paid no heed 
to his offer to take service in the Sardinian army. Free from the 
dictation of both king and pope, he was bound to nothing but 
his conscience and his duty as a patriot, and left free to work out in 
his own way his famous share in the liberation of Italy. 

He began it, as was right, by renewing his old alliance with 
Mazzini. That the alliance did not now imply so strong a sympathy 
between the two men as probably existed when they were associated 
in their youth is clear from the readiness shown by Garibaldi to serve 
under either Pio Nono or Charles Albert. Mazzini would not have 
taken such service, even if thereby he could have materially helped 
on the Italian cause. The utmost that Mazzini would do was to 
stand jealously aside while the pope and the king made their 
feeble attempts to effect a few reforms and to drive the foreigners 
out of the country, waiting for the time when he could insist on the 
king and his courtiers, the pope and his ecclesiastics, being also 
driven out. Garibaldi, though liking none of them, was more 
tolerant of kings and courtiers, popes and ecclesiastics. He troubled 
himself less about internal reforms than about securing Italy for the 
Italians, and to advance that object he was willing to waive any but 
the most fundamental opinions that he held in favour of political and 
religious liberty. Hence, in part, the differences that afterwards arose 
between him and Mazzini. But for those differences, thanks to the 
failure of his overtures to the pope and the king in the autumn of 
1847 and the summer of 1848, there was no occasion when he 
appeared on the scene. 

At that moment Charles Albert was failing in his unskilful 
attempts to take advantage of the insurrectionary movements 
throughout the Austrian dominions in Italy. His conversion of 
his little kingdom into a “constitutional monarchy,” in February 
1848, had gladdened not only his own subjects but all the Italians 
who looked to him to deliver them from foreign oppression ; but 
public confidence in him was declining even before he found himself 
unable to cope with the Austrian forces. 

Milan especially, which had begun the insurrection by expelling its 
tyrants in March, and where Mazzini’s influence was strongest, would 
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have nothing to do with Charles Albert. It was to Milan that Garibaldi 
betook himself after his offer to serve under the king had been 
rejected in July, and there, in the course of a few days, he collected 
a body of 3,000 volunteers, with which to carry on the war on 
independent lines. That force would have been multiplied many times 
had the struggle been prolonged. For such assistance, however, 
not to his own cause but to the cause of Italy, Charles Albert was 
not grateful, and, his own troops having been routed by Radetzky, he 
made the shameful peace of August the 9th, by which the liberation 
of Italy was delayed for more than ten years. Garibaldi, hurrying up 
from Bergamo for the relief of Milan, was within a day’s march of 
the city when the armistice was signed. There was nothing left for 
him but to withdraw to Switzerland, and, after a few straggling but 
daring engagements with the Austrians near Lago Maggiore, to 
disband the little army which he had had no time to organise, and 
which a dangerous attack of fever at length prevented him from 
even leading to battle. 

Garibaldi’s first effort to serve his country was thus apparently a 
failure. In reality, however, it was of immense service to the cause 
he had at heart. It made him famous throughout Italy as a great 
soldier, a man who, when the time was ripe for a national upheaval, 
might be trusted to see that the business was properly done. It 
emphasised Mazzini’s declaration that “the royal war was at an end, 
and that of the people to begin.” Proof alike of the Italians’ appre- 
ciation of Garibaldi’s soldiership, and of Charles Albert’s desire, if 
possible, to use the best means in his power to prevent the prophecy 
of Mazzini from being fulfilled, was in the offer now made by the 
king, who had formerly scouted his services, that he should take high 
rank in the Sardinian army. That offer was, of course, indignantly 
rejected. ‘To Charles Albert's son, Victor Emmanuel, Garibaldi 
could hereafter show so much allegiance as was for the benefit 
of his country ; but with Charles Albert himself, the betrayer of 
Italian independence, he could make no terms. Garibaldi had very 
quickly discovered the treachery of the king with the intention of 
serving whom he had crossed the Atlantic. He had also discovered 
the treachery of the pope whom he had also offered to serve, Pio 
Nono having by this time entirely repudiated his liberal professions. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the brilliant failure—in so far as it 
was a failure—which closed the first period of his warfare for Italy 
resulted from a direct attack on the authority of the pontiff whom 
less than two years before he had proposed to help in his work. for 
“the country and the Church.” 
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The revolutionists were in no mood to submit quietly to the re- 
establishment of Austrian tyranny over nearly all of the old ground, 
to which Charles Albert had agreed. Mazzini went on plotting, and 
Garibaldi, as soon as he had recovered from his fever, went on work- 
ing. He was on his road to Venice when the news arrived that Pio 
Nono had fled from Rome, intending to come back as soon as he 
could obtain such foreign assistance as would avenge the death of 
Rossi and make the ancient capital of Italy more than ever a centre 
of oppression. The duty of the revolutionists was clear, however 
much the most sanguine of them must have feared that it was a 
duty too hard to have as happy results as they desired. Garibaldi 
at once altered his course, and being in Rome on February the 
gth, 1849, when the hastily formed constituent assembly met to 
decide on future action, he was the first to exclaim, “ Long live the 
Republic !” 

The story of what followed is well known. Mazzini naturally took 
the lead in directing the affairs of the new Roman Republic, by no 
means so long-lived as its promoters wished, and Garibaldi as naturally 
took the lead in preparing to defend the city against the invaders who 
were expected to come from Austria and other parts. Against an 
Austrian attack he might have held his ground ; but neither he nor 
Mazzini had looked for the treachery of Louis Napoleon, acting in 
the name of the French Republic. Yet even when Oudinot arrived 
with his great army of skilled troops at the end of April, the success 
of Garibaldi’s first day’s fighting with them at the head of his five 
thousand volunteers might have been followed by a lasting victory 
had not Mazzini, still believing that the French Republic was stronger 
and more honest than its president, agreed to an armistice which in 
the end was the ruin of the Roman Republic. Mazzini’s action in 
that respect may be excused on the ground of his infatuation and 
incapacity for the responsible position in which he had been 
suddenly placed as a ruler instead of a schemer. But no excuse can 
be found for his supersession of Garibaldi as chief military commander 
by Roselli. Garibaldi had just signally defeated the Neapolitans at 
Palestrina, whither he had secretly gone out to surprise the advancing 
enemy, and had thus begun an exploit which he alone could finish. 
Roselli, indeed, left him to finish it, his own command being only 
nominal. None the less on that account, however, was the indignity, 
and its disgracefulness was all the more plainly shown by the temper 
in which Garibaldi submitted to it. “Some of my friends,” he wrote 
long afterwards, “ urged me not to accept a subordinate post under a 
man who, only the day before, was my inferior ; but, I confess, these 
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questions of self-love never trouble me. I am grateful to any one 
who gives me a chance of fighting, if but as a common soldier, against 
my country’s foes.” 

During Garibaldi’s absence on his three weeks’ raid against 
the Neapolitans, Oudinot had been waiting outside Rome, for 
instructions and reinforcements from France. On the 3rd of June, 
having received both, he resumed hostilities, to which Garibaldi, 
still acting for his nominal chief, offered desperate resistance during 
a four weeks’ siege, until on the 3oth there was nothing left for 
him but to declare that unless Rome was to be made a second 
Saragossa, further defence was impossible. On the 3rd of July the 
French entered the capital, and the papal banner again floated from 
the castle of St. Angelo. A few hours before that, however, 
Garibaldi had gathered all that were left of his volunteers—some 
four thousand in number—and thus addressed them: “ Soldiers ! 
this is what I have to offer you—hunger, thirst, cold, and heat ; no 
pay, no barracks, no rations, but frequent alarms, forced marches, 
and charges at the point of the bayonet. All who love our country 
and glory may follow me!” All followed, and it was a noble 
exodus ; but, with the pope again installed in Rome under the pro- 
tection of France, and with nearly all the rest of Italy once more 
under the Austrian yoke or under such contemptible oppression as 
King Bomba’s, the Garibaldians could do no more than endure 
terrible hardships with heroic patience, and retreat like heroes, 
fighting as they went, across the Apennines, past Terni and Arezzo, 
to the small republic of San Marino, where their general discharged 
them from their oaths of obedience to him, bidding them only 
remember that “it is better to die than to live as slaves to a 
foreigner.” 

Garibaldi, broken-hearted for a time, and believing that all his 
fighting for Italian independence had been in vain, would gladly 
have died himself, if honourable death would come to him. Such 
death did come to his brave wife, Anita, whom he buried on the 
shore of Ravenna, and to two of the bravest of his comrades, Ugo 
Bassi, the priest turned patriot, and Ciceruacchio, who, caught by the 
Austrians, were executed on the day of Pio Nono’s pompous return 
to Rome—a coincidence that Garibaldi remembered when in his 
“Rule of the Monk” he wrote: “‘ The mitred master of Rome once 
more ascended his polluted throne, having for footstool the corpses 
of our compatriots.” But for Garibaldi there was the doom of life, 
and tedious waiting till the time came for his great work to be accom- 
plished. 
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In spite of the faulty conduct of the Roman Republic experiment, 
and of its disastrous ending, this memorable episode really helped 
on instead of delaying the business that had to be done towards 
securing independence for Italy. It increased Garibaldi’s fame, and 
he was no less an object of worship to all Italian patriots than he 
would have been had the results of his exploits been as successful 
as the exploits themselves were brilliant. It lessened Mazzini’s 
power and influence as a conspirator, without weakening the hold of 
his sound teachings on the public mind. The Italian nation was 
thus being educated for the change to be brought about, and fortun- 
ately in Cavour it hada statesman well qualified to advance that 
education and prepare for the change. Cavour, now rising to the 
highest rank as an European politician, no less than as the chief adviser 
of Victor Emmanuel, had no sympathy with Mazzini, and would have 
preferred to build up a new Italy without Garibaldi’s aid. But cir- 
cumstances were stronger than his likings, and even cautious critics 
must admit that he promoted quite as much as he hindered the 
adoption of all that was then practicable in Mazzini’s theories, and 
that he made prudent use, if ignobly, of all the service that Garibaldi 
insisted upon rendering to Italy. 

The memory of Garibaldi’s exploits in 1848 and 1849 was thus 
doing good work during the five years in which he himself was absent, 
chiefly in the United States ; but his influence increased from the time 
when, in 1854, he returned to his own country, and, making Caprera 
his home, waited till Cavour and Italy called upon him to render 
active service on its behalf. What he did during the war of 1859, 
doing with his irregular forces more to defeat the Austrians than 
was done by the regular Italian army, is matter of history. The 
Peace of Villafranca was an approach towards the consummation of 
his desire to see his country freed from foreign rule, though it was a 
bitter disappointment to him that, while so much precious territory in 
other parts was being redeemed by the Italians, his own precious 
birthplace, Nice, together with Savoy, was surrendered to France. 
This act of treachery, as he regarded it, for a time alienated him 
from Cavour. “I have nothing to do with men or political parties,” 
he said. ‘‘ My country, and nothing but my country, is my object.” 

Pursuit of that object, in defiance of political parties, soon enabled 
him to achieve the most triumphant exploit of his life. Mazzini and 
his emissaries did much to stir up the insurrectionary movement in 
Sicily and Naples which led to the overthrow of King Bomba. 
Cavour and his diplomatists also assisted in the business, and 
rendered efficient aid at last in bringing southern Italy under the 
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government of the north. But the work was pre-eminently Garibaldi’s. 
None but he, landing at Marsala on the 11th of May, 1860, with his 
shipload of veterans and raw recruits, could have marched through 
Sicily and, crossing over to Calabria, mastered the whole Neapolitan 
territory on the mainland, bearing down all opposition by the panic- 
stricken troops of King Bomba, and obtaining fresh relays of followers 
at every turning, until within six months he was able to lay all the fruits 
of his easy conquest at Victor Emmanuel’s feet. It was an easy con- 
quest; but only because it was the famous Garibaldi who called upon the 
Sicilians and Neapolitans to rid themselves of the Bourbon oppression. 
Neither to Cavour nor to Mazzini would it then have been easy, if 
possible. To Garibaldi it was easy because of the loyal enthusiasm 
his name provoked among all the lazy townsfolk and ignorant 
peasants to whom he offered a greater boon than they deserved. 

For refusing Mazzini’s co-operation—which would have meant the 
establishment of a South Italian republic, having for its primary pur- 
pose the overthrow of Victor Emmanuel’s kingship in the north— 
Garibaldi has never been forgiven by the Mazzinians. He acted 
wisely and loyally, however, in holding to the pledge he had given 
at the commencement of his enterprise. “Should we succeed,” he 
wrote to Victor Emmanuel in May, “I shall be proud to adorn your 
crown with a new and perhaps its brightest jewel.” And he had his 
reward, when in October he went to surrender his dictatorship to his 
sovereign, in hearing the shouts of “ Long live Garibaldi!” mingled 
with shouts of “ Long live Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy!” That 
there should be no king in Italy might have been welcomer to. him ; 
but, kings or no kings, his main object was gained in seeing Italy, 
kingship being inevitable, at least a united kingdom. 

Though he consented to the maintenance of kingcraft in Italy, 
however, Garibaldi could not consent to the perpetuation of priest- 
craft. His hatred of the papacy grew with every year, and he felt 
that his work would not be complete while there was a pope, at any 
rate a pope with temporal power, enthroned in Rome. “I am a 
Christian as you are,” he said to the soldiers among whom he was dis- 
tributing medals for service in the Neapolitan campaign ; “yes, I am 
of that religion which has broken the bonds of slavery and proclaimed 
the freedom of men. But the pope, who oppresses his subjects, is an 
enemy of Italian independence, and no Christian. He rejects the 
very principles of Christianity; he is Antichrist.” It was in that 
spirit that in the summer of 1862 he made his daring attempt to wrest 
Rome from the French guardians of the pope, and, an Italian force 
being sent against him, was wounded and taken prisoner at Aspro- 
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monte. But neither then nor in his later and more futile attempt to 
reach Rome in 1867 was Garibaldi strong enough for the task he set 
himself. He had been able to excite such a patriotic spirit among 
his countrymen that they rose up to expel the foreign tyrants and to 
make one nation of Italy ; but he was not strong enough to unite 
them in resistance of the spiritual tyrant whose foreign legions helped 
him to keep up the pretence and the insult of temporal authority 
over them. Yet, for all that, the people knew and loved their hero, 
and did not forget the 


+ «+ » splendour of the sudden sword 
That drove the crews abhorred 
From Naples and the siren-footed strand, 


of which Mr. Swinburne sang in his “Song of Italy.” 


In the fierce year of failure and of fame, 
Art thou not yet the same 

That wast as lightning swifter than all wings 
In the blind face of kings ? 

When priests took counsel to devise despair, 
And princes to forswear, 

She clasped thee, O her sword and flag-bearer 
And staff and shield to her, 

O Garibaldi;... 

. though ruin clomb 

The highest wall of Rome, 

Though treason stained and spilt her lustral water, 
And slaves led slaves to slaughter, 

And priests, praying and slaying, watched them pass 
From a strange France, alas, 

That was not freedom ; yet when these were past 
Thy sword and thou stood fast, 

Till new men seeing thee where Sicilian waves 
Hear now no sound of slaves, 

And where thy sacred blood is fragrant still 
Upon the Bitter Hill, 

Seeing by that blood one country saved and stained, 
Less loved thee crowned than chained. 


Garibaldi’s chains were hardly irksome to him. He was not 
allowed by Victor Emmanuel’s government to carry on his crusade 
against the papacy with any sort of official sanction, and that govern- 
ment, faulty as it was, still so far satisfied the Italian people, and with 
reason, that they did not choose to obey Garibaldi in spite of it. Yet 
his influence continued, and to him, more than to any other human 
link in the mighty chain of circumstances, was it owing that at last, 
in 1870, Rome was freed from its French garrison and its Papal 
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dominion, and its gates were thrown open for Victor Emmanuel to 
occupy it once more as the capital of Italy. The Italy of to-day is 
Cavour's Italy, and Mazzini’s Italy is still a dream of the far-off 
future ; but it was through Garibaldi, more than through any other 
man, that it is Cavour’s Italy to-day, and is destined hereafter to 
enjoy such altogether free institutions, such full developments of 
political and religious and social rights and liberties as will embody 
all that was substantial and healthy in Mazzini’s dream of a new 
Italy. 

The communistic dreams in which Garibaldi himself indulged 
during his years of comparative retirement in Caprera were rather 
hazy and discordant, and some of his utterances on practical as well 
as theoretical questions were more violent than instructive. If we 
judge him by any such language, or by his impulsive behaviour in 
many respects during his later years, however, we shall misjudge him. 
He was a man of action rather than a man of words, and, though he 
could make excellent choice and use of words on occasion, it is not 
by the force and meaning of his words that his greatness can be 
measured. His actions, too, when age and infirmities weighed upon 
him, were at times feeble, if not crooked. But what of that? In 
doing, and doing worthily, all he could to free his country from the 
domination of foreign tyrants and from priestly thraldom, and in thus 
helping millions besides his own countrymen to make progress in the 
ways of liberty, he had rendered enough service to Italy and the 
world. And it was service for which Italy and the world must be ever 
and devoutly grateful. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE, 
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THE LAWS OF WAR. 


HERE is a story of a writer on Ireland, that, after heading a 

chapter “ The Snakes of Ireland,” he proceeded to inform his 

readers that there were none in that country. That expression, 
“‘the laws of war,” makes one think of the snakes of Ireland. 

Nevertheless, a summary denial of their existence would deprive 
the annals of the battle-field of one of its most interesting features ; 
for there is surely nothing more surprising to an impartial observer 
of military manners and customs than to find that even in so just a 
cause as the defence of your own country limitations should be set to 
the right of injuring the aggressor in any manner you can. 

For instance, what can be more obvious in such a case than 
that no suffering you can inflict is needless which is most likely 
permanently to disable your adversary? Yet, by virtue of the 
International Declaration of St. Petersburg in 1868, you may not use 
explosive bullets against him, because it is held that they would 
cause him needless suffering. By the logic of war, what can be 
clearer than that, if the explosive bullet deals worse wounds, and 
therefore inflicts death more readily, than the chassepét or mitrail- 
leuse, it should be used? or else that other destructive agencies 
should also be excluded from the rules of the game—-which might end 
in putting a stop to the game altogether ? 

Let us recall the history of the explosive bullet, for its prohibition 
is a straw to clutch at in these days of military revival. Like the 
plague, and perhaps gunpowder, it had an Eastern origin. It was 
used originally in India against elephants and tigers. In 1863 it 
was introduced into the Russian army, and subsequently into other 
European armies, for use against ammunition-waggons. But it was 
not till 1867 that a slight modification in its make rendered it 
available for the destruction of mankind. The world owes it to the 
humanity of the Russian Minister of War, General Milutine, that at 
this point a pause was made ; and the Czar, Alexander II., respond- 
ing to the scruples of his minister, the result was the famous Decla- 
ration, signed in 1868 by all the chief Powers (save the United 
States), mutually foregoing in their future wars by land or sea the 
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use of projectiles weighing less than 400 grammes (to save their 
use for artillery), either explosive or filled with inflammable sub- 
stances. The Court of Berlin wished at the time for some other 
destructive agencies to be equally excluded, but the English Govern- 
ment was afraid to go further; as if requiring breathing time after 
so immense an effort to diminish human suffering, before proceeding 
in so perilous a direction. 

The Declaration of St. Petersburg, inasmuch as it is capable of 
indefinite expansion, is a somewhat awkward precedent for those 
who in their hearts love war and shield its continuance with 
apologetic platitudes. How, they ask, can you enforce agreements 
between nations? But this argument begins to totter when we 
remember that there is absolutely no superior power or tribunal in 
existence which can enforce the observance of the St. Petersburg 
Declaration beyond the conscience of the signatory powers. It 
follows, therefore, that if international agreements are of value, there 
is no need to stop short at this or that bullet: which makes the 
arbitration tribunal loom in the distance perceptibly nearer than it 
did before. 

At first sight, this agreement excluding the use of explosive 
bullets would seem to favour the theory of those who see in every 
increase in the peril of war the best hope of its ultimate cessation. 
A famous American statesman is reported to have said, and actually 
to have appealed to the invention of gunpowder in support of his 
statement, that every discovery in the art of war has, from this point 
of view, a life-saving and peace-promoting influence.' But it is 
difficult to conceive a greater delusion. The whole history of war is 
against it; for what has that history been but the steady increase 
of the pains and perils of war, as more effective weapons of destruction 
have succeeded one another? The delusion cannot be better dis- 
pelled than by consideration of the following facts :—- 

It has often seemed as if humanity were about to get the better 
of the logical tendency of the military art. The Lateran Council of 
1139 (a sort of European congress in its day) not only condemned 
Arnold of Brescia to be burnt for heresy, but anathematised the 
cross-bow for its inhumanity. It forbade its use in Christian warfare 
as alike hateful to God and destructive of mankind.? Several brave 
princes disdained to employ cross-bow shooters, and Innocent III. 


1 Halleck’s Jnternational Law, ii. 21. Yet within three weeks of the begin- 
ning of the war with France 60,000 Prussians were hors de combat. 

2 «*Artem illam mortiferam et Deo odibilem balistrariorum et sagittariorum 
adversus Christianos et Catholicos exerceri de czetero sub anathemate prohibemus, ” 
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confirmed the prohibition on the ground that it was not fair to inflict 
on an enemy more than the least possible injury.' The long-bow 
consequently came into greater use. But Richard I., in spite of 
Popes or Councils or Chivalry, revived the use of the cross-bow in 
Europe ; nor, though his death by one himself was regarded as a 
judgment from Heaven, did its use from that time decline till the 
musket took its place. 

Cannons and bombs were at first called diabolical, because they 
suggested the malice of the enemy of mankind, or serpentines, because 
they seemed worse than the poison of serpents.?, And torpedoes, 
now used without scruple, were called infamous and infernal when, 
under the name of American Turtles, they were first tried by the 
American Colonies against the ships of their mother country. 

In the sixteenth century, that knight “ without fear or reproach ” 
the Chevalier Bayard, ordered all musketeers who fell into his hands 
to be slain without mercy, because he held the introduction of fire- 
arms to be an unfair innovation on the rules of lawful war. So 
red-hot shot (or balls made red-hot before insertion in the cannon) 
were at first objected to, or only considered fair for purposes of 
defence, not of attack. Yet, what do we find ?—that Louis XIV. 
fired some 12,000 of them into Brussels in 1694 ; that the Austrians 
fired them into Lille in 1792; and that the English batteries fired 
them at the ships in Sebastopol harbour, which formed part of the 
Russian defences. Chain-shot and bar-shot were also disapproved. 
of at first, or excluded from use by conventions applying only to 
particular wars ; now there exists no agreement precluding their use, 
for they soon became common in battles at sea. 

The invention of the bayonet supplies another illustration. The 
accounts of its origin are little better than legends: that it was 
invented so long ago as 1323 by the women of Bayonne in defence of 
the ramparts of that city against the English; or by Puséygur, of 
Bayonne, about 1650 ; or borrowed by the Dutch from the natives 
of Madagascar ; or connected with a place called the Redoute de 
la Baionnette in the Eastern Pyrenees, where the Basques, having 
exhausted their ammunition against the Spaniards, are said to have 
inserted their knives into the muzzles of their guns. But it is cer- 
tain that as soon as the idea was perfected by fixing the blade by 
rings outside the muzzle (in the latter quarter of the seventeenth 


1 Fauchet’s Origines des Chevaliers, &c. &c., ii. 56; Grose’s Military 
Antiquities, i. 142; and Demmin’s Encyclopédie d’Armurerie, 57, 496. 

2 Fauchet, ii. 57. ‘* Lequel engin, pour le mal qu’il faisait (pire que le venin 
des serpens), fut nommé serpentine,” Kc. 
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century), battles became more murderous than ever, though the 
destruction of infantry by cavalry was diminished. The battle of 
Neerwinden in 1693, in which the French general, Luxembourg, 
defeated the Prince of Orange, is said to have been the first battle 
that was decided by a charge with a bayonet, and the losses were 
enormous on both sides.' 

History, in fact, is full of such cases, in which the victory has 
uniformly lain ultimately with the legitimacy of the weapon or 
method that was-at first rejected. For the moment, the law of 
nations forbids the use of certain methods of destruction, such as 
bullets filled with glass or nails, or chemical compounds like 
kakodyl, which could convert in a moment the atmosphere round 
an army into one of deadly poison ;? yet we have nothing like 
certainty—we have not even historical probability—that these 
forbidden means, or worse means, will not be resorted to in the wars 
of the future, or that reluctance to meet such forms of death will 
in the least degree affect either their frequency or their duration. 

It is easy to explain this law of history. The soldier’s courage, 
as he faces the mitrailleuse with the same indifference that he would 
face snow-balls or bread-pellets, is a miracle that is explained by 
discipline ; for, whether the soldier be hired or coerced to face 
death, it is all one to him against what kind of bullet he rushes, so 
long as discipline remains—as Helvetius the French philosopher 
once defined it, the art of making soldiers more afraid of their own 
officers than of their enemy.* To Clearchus, the Lacedzemonian, 
is attributed the saying that a soldier should always fear his own 
general more than the enemy : a mental state not difficult to ensure 
in every system of military mechanism. Whatever form of death be 
in front of a man, it is less certain than that in his rear. 

For the nearest approach to a statement of what the laws of war 
in our own time really are, we must turn to the Brussels Conference, 
which met in 1874 at the summons of the same great Russian to 
whom the world owes the St. Petersburg Declaration, and which 
constituted a genuine attempt to mitigate the evils of war by an 
international agreement and definition of their limits. The idea of 
such a plan was originally suggested by the Instructions published 
in 1863 by President Lincoln for the government of the armies of 
the United States in the civil war.‘ The project for such an inter- 

! Dyer, Modern Europe, iii. 158. 

? Scoffern’s Projectile Weapons, &c., 66. 

3 Sur PEsprit, i. 562. 

* These Instructions are published in Halleck’s Zzternational Law, ii. 36-51; 
and at the end of Edwards’ Germans in France. 
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national agreement, originally submitted by the Russian Government 
for discussion, was very much modified before even a compromise 
of opinion could be arrived at on the several points it contained. 
And the project so modified, as a preliminary basis for future agree- 
ment, owing to the timid refusal of the English Government to take 
further part in the matter, never, unfortunately, reached its final stage 
of a definite code ;! but it remains nevertheless the most authoritative 
utterance extant of the laws generally thought to be binding in 
modern warfare on the practices and passions of the combatants. 
The ‘following articles from the project as finally modified are un- 
doubtedly the most important :— 

Art. 12. The laws of war do not allow to belligerents an unlimited 
power as to the choice of means of injuring the enemy. 

Art. 13. According to this principle are strictly forbidden— 

a. The use of poison or poisoned weapons. 

6. Murder by treachery of individuals belonging to the hostile 
nation or army. 

. Murder of an antagonist who, having laid down his arms, or 
having no longer the means of defending himself, has 
surrendered at discretion. 

. The declaration that no quarter will be given. 

. The use of arms, projectiles, or substances which may cause 
unnecessary suffering, as well as of those prohibited by the 
Declaration of St. Petersburg in 1868. 

; Abuse of the flag of truce, the national flag, or the military 
insignia or uniform of the eneiy, as well as the distinctive 
badges of the Geneva Convention. 

g. All destruction or seizure of the enemy’s property which is 
not imperatively required by the necessity of war. 

Art. 15. Fortified places are alone liable to be besieged. Towns, 
agglomerations of houses or villages which are open or undefended, 
cannot be attacked or bombarded. 

Art.17.. .. All necessary steps should be taken to spare as 
far as possible buildings devoted to religion, arts, sciences, and 
charity, hospitals and places where sick and wounded are collected, 
on condition that they are not used at the same time for military 
purposes. 

Art. 18, A town taken by storm shall not be given up to the 
victorious troops for plunder. 

' «Tt would have been desirable,” said the Russian Government, ‘‘ that the 
voice of a great nation like England should have been heard in an inquiry of 
which the object would appear to have met with its sympathies.” 
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Art. 23. Prisoners of war . . . should be treated with humanity. 
. . . All their personal effects except their arms are to be considered 
their own property. 

Arts. 36, 37. The population of an occupied territory cannot be 
compelled to take part in military operations against their own 
country, nor to swear allegiance to the enemy’s power. 

Art. 38. The honour and rights of the family, the life and property 
of individuals, as well as their religious convictions and the exercise 
of their religion, should be respected. 

Private property cannot be confiscated. 

Art. 39. Pillage is expressly forbidden. 

There is at first sight a pleasing ring of humanity in all this, 
though, as yet, it only represents the better military spirit, which is 
always far in advance of actual military practice. In the monotonous 
history of war there are always commanders who wage it with less 


ferocity than others, and writers who plead for the mitigation of its . 


cruelties. As in modern history a Marlborough, a Wellington, or a 
Villars forms a pleasant contrast to a Feuquitres, a Belleisle, or a 
Bliicher, so in ancient history a Marcellus or a Lucullus helps us to 
forget a Marius or an Alexander; and the sentiments of a Cicero 
or Tacitus were as far in advance of their time as those of a Grotius 
or Vattel were of theirs. According to the accident of the existence 
of such men, the laws of war fluctuate from age to age; but, the 
question arises, do they become perceptibly milder? do they ever 
permanently improve ? 

It will be said that they do, because it will be said that they 
have ; and that the annals of modern wars present nothing to 
resemble the atrocities that may be collected from ancient or 
medizval history. But as the warfare of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was, if possible, more barbarous than that of the two 
preceding centuries, it is not impossible that the present direction 
is actually a downward one, and that is a consideration which is 
well deserving of dispassionate and careful inquiry. 

Poison is forbidden in war, says the Berlin Conference; but so 
it always was, even in the Institutes of Menu, and with perhaps less 
difference of opinion in ancient than in modern times. Grotius and 
Vattel and most of their followers disallow it, but two publicists of 
grave authority defend it, Bynkershoeck and Wolff. The latter 
published his “ Jus Gentium” as late as 1749, and his argument is 
worth translating, since it can only be met by arguments which 
equally apply to other modes of military slaughter. ‘ Naturally it 
is lawful to kill an enemy by poison ; for as long as he is our enemy, 
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he resists the reparation of our right, so that we may exercise against 
his person whatever suffices to avert his power from ourselves or our 
possessions. Therefore it is not unfair to get rid of him. But, since 
it comes to the same thing whether you get rid of him by the sword 
or by poison (which is self-evident, because in either case you get 
rid of him, and he can no longer resist or injure you), it is naturally 
lawful to kill an enemy by poison.” And so, he argues, of poisoned 
weapons.'! ‘That poison is not in use in our day we do not therefore 
owe to our international lawyers, but to the accident of tradition. 
In Roman history the theory appears to have been unanimous 
against it. “Such conduct,” says the Roman writer Florus of a 
general who poisoned some springs in order to bring some cities to 
a speedier surrender, “although it hastened his victory, rendered it 
infamous, since it was done not only against divine law, but against 
ancestral customs.”? Our statesman Fox refused indignantly to 
avail himself of an offer to poison Napoleon, but so did the Roman 
consuls refuse a similar proposal with regard to Pyrrhus ; and Tiberius 
and the Roman senate replied to a plan for poisoning Arminius that 
the Roman people punished their enemies not by fraud or in secret, 
but openly and in arms. 

The history of bombarding towns affords an instance of some- 
thing like actual deterioration in the usages of modern warfare. 
Regular or simple bombardment, that is, of a town indiscriminately 
and not merely of its fortresses, has now become the established 
practice. Yet, what did Vattel say in the middle of the last century? 
‘ At present we generally content ourselves with battering the ram- 
parts. and defences of a place. To destroy a town with bombs and 
red-hot balls is an extremity to which we do not proceed without 
cogent reasons.” What said Vauban still earlier? ‘ The fire must be 
directed simply at the defences and batteries of a place... . and 
not against the houses.” Then let us remember the English bom- 
bardment of Copenhagen in 1807, when the cathedral and some 
300 houses were destroyed ; the German bombardment of Strasburg 
in 1870, where rifled mortars were used for the first time,? and the 
famous library and picture gallery destroyed; and the German 
bombardment of Paris, about which, strangely enough, even the 
military conscience of the Germans was struck, so that in the highest 
circles doubts about the propriety of such a proceeding at one 


1 Jus Gentium, art. 877, $78. 

2 Florus, ii. 20. 

8 Edwards’ Germans in France, 164. 
c2 
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time prevailed from a moral no less than from a military point of 
view.! 

With respect again to sacred or public buildings, warfare tends 
to become increasingly destructive. It was the rule in Greek warfare 
to spare sacred buildings ; and the Romans frequently spared sacred 
and other buildings, as Marcellus, for instance, at Syracuse. Yet 
when the French ravaged the Palatinate in 1689 they not only set 
fire to the cathedrals, but sacked the tombs of the ancient Emperors 
at Spiers. Frederick II. destroyed the finest buildings at Dresden 
and Prague. In 1814 the English forces destroyed the Capitol at 
Washington, the President’s house, and other public buildings ;? and 
in 1815 the Prussian general, Bliicher, was with difficulty restrained 
from blowing up the Bridge of Jena at Paris and the Pillar of 
Austerlitz. There is always the excuse of reprisals or accident. 
Yet Vattel had said (in language which but repeated the language of 
Polybius and Cicero) : “ We ought to spare those edifices which do 
honour to human society, and do not contribute to the enemy’s 
strength, such as temples, tombs, public buildings, and all works of 
remarkable beauty.” 

Of as little avail has been the same writer’s observation that 
those who tear up vines and cut down fruit trees are to be looked 
upon as savage. The Fijian islanders were barbarians enough, but 
even they used as a rule to spare their enemies’ fruit trees ; so did 
the ancient Indians ; and the Koran forbids the wanton destruction 
of fruit trees, palm trees, corn, or cattle. Then what shall we think 
of the armies of Louis XIV. in the Palatinate not only burning 
castles, country-houses, and villages, but ruthlessly destroying crops, 
vines, and fruit trees? * or of the Prussian warrior, Bliicher, destroy. 
ing the ornamental trees at Paris in 1815? 

It is said that the Germans refused to let the women and children 
leave Strasburg before they began to bombard it in 1870.4 Yet 
Vattel himself tells us how Titus, at the siege of Jerusalem, suffered 
the women and children to depart, and how Henri IV., besieging 
Paris, had the humanity to let them pass through his lines. 

Grotius, after quoting the fact that a decree of the Amphictyons 
forbade the destruction of any Greek city in war, asserts the existence 
of a stronger bond between the nations of Christendom than between 


! This remarkable fact is certified by Mr. Russell, in his Diary in the Last 
Great War, 398, 399. 

2 See even the Annual Register, \vi. 184, for a denunciation of this proceeding, 

8 Sismondi’s Hist. des Frangais, xxv. 

4 Edwards’ Germans in France, 171. 
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the states of ancient Greece. And then we remember how the 
Prussians bombarded the Danish town of Sénderborg, and almost 
utterly destroyed it, though it lay beyond the possibility of their 
possession ; and we think of Peronne in France reduced to ruins, 
with the greater part of its fine cathedral, in 1870; and of the 
German shells directed against the French fire engines that 
endeavoured to save the Strasburg Library from the flames that 
consumed it ; and we wonder that so great a jurist could have been 
capable of so grievous a misstatement. 

To murder a garrison that had made an obstinate defence, 
or in order to terrorise others from doing the same, was a right 
of modern war disputed by Grotius, but admitted by Vattel not 
to be totally exploded a century later. Yet they both quote cases 
which prove that to murder enemies who had made a gallant defence 
was regarded in ancient times as a violation of the rules of war. 

To murder enemies who had surrendered was as contrary to 
Greek or Roman as it ever was to Christian warfare. Tacitus calls 
it savage ; Arrian speaks of Alexander’s slaughter of the Thebans as 
un-Greek. The general Greek and Roman practice was to allow 
quarter to an enemy who surrendered, and to redeem or exchange 
their prisoners.' They had indeed, by the laws of war, a right 
to slay or enslave them, and though both rights were sometimes 
exercised with great barbarity, the extent to which the former 
right was exercised has been very much exaggerated. Otherwise, 
why should Diodorus Siculus, in the century preceding our era, 
have spoken of mercy to prisoners as the common law (ré xourée 
ripupa), and of the violation of such law as an act of exceptional 
barbarity?? It may be fairly doubted whether the French prisoners 
in the English hulks during the war with Napoleon suffered less than 
the Athenian prisoners in the mines of Syracuse ; and as to quarter, 
what of the French volunteers or Franc-tireurs who in 1870 fell into 
the hands of the Germans, or of the French peasants, who, though 
levied and armed by the local authorities under the proclamation of 
Napoleon, were, if taken, put to death by the Allies in 1814? 

Some other illustrations will perhaps further persuade us that 
there is no real progress in war, and that many of the fancied 
mitigations of it are merely accidental and ephemeral features. 

Gustavus Adolphus, in 1627, issued some humane Articles of 
War, which forbade, among other things, injuries to old men, women, 
and children. Within a few years the Swedish soldiery, like other 


* Woolsey’s Zuternational Law, p. 223. 
* Cf. lib. xii, 81, and xiii, 25, 26; quoted by Grotius, iii, xi., xiii. 
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troops of their time, made the gratuitous torture and mutilation of 
combatants or non-combatants a common episode of their military 
proceedings. ! 

When Henry V. of England invaded France, early in the fifteenth 
century, he forbade in his General Orders the wanton injury of property, 
insults to women, or gratuitous bloodshed. Yet four centuries later 
the character of war had so little changed that we find the Duke of 
Wellington, when invading the same country, lamenting in a General 
Order that, “ according to all the information which the Commander 
of the Forces had received, outrages of all descriptions” had been 
committed by his troops, “in presence even of their officers, who took 
no pains whatever to prevent them.” ? 

The French complain that their last war with Germany was not 
war, but robbery ; as if pillage and war had ever been distinct in 
fact or were distinguishable in thought. There appears to have 
been very little limit to the robbery that was committed under the 
name of contributions ; yet Vattel tells us that, though in his time 
the practice had died out, the belligerent sovereigns, in the wars of 
Louis XIV., used to regulate by treaty the extent of hostile territory 
in which each might levy contributions, together with the amount 
which might be levied, and the manner in which the levying parties 
were to conduct themselves.* 

It appears, therefore, from the above facts, that the laws of war 
rather fluctuate from age to age within somewhat narrow limits than 
permanently improve, and that they are apt to lose in one direction 
whatever they gain in another. Humanity in warfare now, as in 
antiquity, remains the exception, not the rule ; and may be found 
now, as at all times, in books or in the finer imaginations of a few, far 
more often than in the real life of the battle-field. The plea of 
shortening the horrors of war is always the plea for carrying them to an 
extreme ; as by Louvois for devastating the Palatinate, or by Suchet, 
the French general, who drove the helpless women and children into 
the citadel of Lerida, and then shelled them all night with the 
humane object of bringing the governor to a speedier surrender.‘ 

Writers on the Law of Nations have in fact led us into a Fool’s 


' See Raumer’s Geschichte Europa’s, iii. 509-603, if any doubt is felt about 
the fact. 

? General Order of October 9, 1813. Compare those of May 29, 1809, 
March 25, 1810, June 10, 1812, and July 9, 1813. 

* Vattel, iii. ix. 165. 

* Sir W. Napier (Peninsular War, ii. 322) says of the proceeding that it was 
** politic indeed, yet scarcely to be admitted within the pale of civilised warfare.” 
It occurred in May 1810, 
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Paradise about war (which has done more than anything else to keep 
that barbarous custom in existence), by representing it as something 
quite mild and almost refined in modern times. Vattel, the Swiss 
jurist, set the example. He published his work on the rights of 
nations two years after the Seven Years’ War had begun, and he 
speaks of the European nations in his time waging their wars 
“‘with great moderation and generosity.” This was the year before 
Marshal Belleisle made a desert of Westphalia ; and scarcely a day 
passes in a modern war that does not give the lie to the rules laid 
down in the ponderous tomes of the international-law writers. It 
is said that Gustavus Adolphus always had with him in camp a 
copy of “ Grotius,” as Alexander is said to have slept over Homer. 
The improbability of finding a copy of “Grotius” in a modern 
camp may be taken as an illustration of the neglect that has long 
since fallen on the restraints with which our publicists have sought 
to fetter our generals, and of the futility of all such endeavours. 

All honour to Grotius for having sought to make warfare a 
few degrees less atrocious than he found it ; but let us not therefore 
deceive ourselves into an extravagant belief in the efficacy of his 
labours. Kant, who lived later, and had the same problem to 
face, cherished no such delusion as to the possibility of humanising 
warfare, but went straight to the point of trying to stop it altogether ; 
and Kant was in every point the better reasoner. Either would 
doubtless have regarded the other’s reasoning on the subject as 
utopian ; but which with the better reason? 

Grotius took the course of first stating what the extreme rights 
of war were, as proved by precedent and usage, and of then plead- 
ing for their mitigation on the ground of religion and humanity. In 
either case he appealed to precedent, and only set the better against 
the worse ; leaving thereby the rights of war in utter confusion, and 
quite devoid of any principle of measurement. 

Let us take as an illustration of his method the question of the 
slaughter of women and children. This he began with admitting 
to be a strict right of war. Profane history supplied him with 
several instances of such massacres, and so more especially did 
biblical history. He refrained, he expressly tells us, from adducing 
the slaying of the women and children of Heshbon by the Hebrews, 
or the command given to them to deal in the same way with the 
people of Canaan, for these were the works of God, whose rights 
over mankind were far greater than those of man over beasts. He 
preferred, as coming nearer to the practice of his own time, the 
testimony of that verse in the Psalms which says, “ Blessed shall he 
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be who shall dash thy children against a stone.” Subsequently he 
withdrew this right of war, by reference to the better precedents 
of ancient times. It does not appear to have occurred to him that 
the precedents of history, if we go to them for our rules of war, 
will obviously prove anything, according to the character of the 
actions we select. Camillus (in Livy) speaks of childhood as 
inviolable even in stormed cities; the Emperor Severus, on the 
other hand, ordered his soldiers to put all persons in Britain to 
the sword indiscriminately, and in his turn appealed to precedent, 
the order, namely, of Agamemnon, that of the Trojans not even 
children in their mother’s womb should be spared from destruction. 
The children of Israel were forbidden in their wars to cut down 
fruit-trees ; yet when they warred against the Moabites, “they 
stopped all the wells of water and felled all the good trees.” Joshua 
and David houghed their enemies’ horses ; but it is not on record 
that the Greeks did the same. It was only possible in this way to 
distinguish the better custom from the worse, not the right from the 
wrong : either being equally justifiable on a mere appeal to historical 
instances. 

The rules of war which prevailed in the time of Grotius—the early 
time, that is, of the Thirty Years’ War—may be briefly summarized 
from his work as follows. The rights of war extended to a// persons 
within the hostile boundaries, the declaration of war being essentialiy 
directed against every individual of a belligerent nation. Any per- 
son of a hostile nation, therefore, might be slain wherever found, 
provided it were not on neutral territory. Women and children 
might be lawfully slain (as they were also liable to be in the best 
days of chivalry) ; and so might prisoners of war, suppliants for 
their lives, or those who surrendered unconditionally. It was lawful 
to assassinate an enemy, provided it involved no violation of a tacit 
or express agreement; but it was unlawful to use poison in any 
form, though fountains, if not poisoned, might be made undrinkable. 
Anything belonging to an enemy might be destroyed : his crops, his 
houses, his flocks, his trees, even his sacred edifices, or his places of 
burial. 

That these extreme rights of war were literally enforced in the 
seventeenth century admits of no doubt ; nor if any of them have 
at all been mitigated, can we attribute it so much to the humane 
attempt of Grotius and his followers to set restrictions on the right- 
ful exercise of predominant force, as to the accidental influence 
of individual commanders. It has been well remarked that the 
right of non-combatants to be unmolested in war was recognised 
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by generals before it was ever proclaimed by the publicists.! And 
the same truth applies to many other changes in warfare, which 
have been oftener the result of a temporary military fashion, or of 
new ideas of military expediency, than of obedience to Grotius or 
Vattel. They set themselves to as futile a task as the proverbial 
impossibility of whitening the negro; with this result—that the 
destructiveness of war, its crimes, and its cruelties, are something 
new even to a world that cannot lose the recollection of the sack of 
Magdeburg in 1631, or the devastation of the Palatinate in 1689.? 

The publicists have but recognised and reflected the floating 
sentiments of their time, without giving us any definite principle by 
which to separate the permissible from the non-permissible practice 
in war. We have already seen how much they are at issue on the 
use of poison. They are equally ‘at issue as to the right of employ- 
ing assassination ; as to the extent of the legitimate use of fraud ; 
as to the right of beginning a war without declaration ; as to the 
limits of the invader’s rights of robbery ; as to the right of the 
invaded to rise against his invader ; or as to whether individuals so 
rising are to be treated as prisoners of war or hanged as assassins. 
Let us consider what they have done for us with regard to the right 
of using savages for allies, or with regard to the rights of the con- 
queror over the town he has taken by assault. 

The right to use barbarian troops on the Christian battle-field is 
unanimously denied by all the modern text-writers. Lord Chatham’s 
indignation against England’s employment of them against her 
revolted colonies in America availed as little. Towards the end of the 
Crimean war Russia prepared to arm some savage races within her 
empire, and brought Circassians into Hungary in 1848.3 France em- 
ployed African Turcos both against Austria in 1859 and against 
Prussia in 1870; and it is within the recollection of the youngest 
what came of the employment by Turkey of Bashi-Bazouks. Are 
they likely not to be used in future because Bluntschli, Heffter, or 
Wheaton prohibits them? 

To take a town by assault is the worst danger a soldier can have 
to face. The theory therefore had a show of reason, that without 
the reward of unlimited licence he could never be brought to the 
breach. Tilly is reported to have replied, when he was entreated 
by some of his officers to check the rapine and bloodshed that has 


! Bluntschli’s Moderne Volkerrecht, art. 573- 

2 For the character of modern war see the account of the Franco-German war 
in the Quarterly Review for April 1871. 

* Halleck, ii, 22. 
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immortalised the sack of Magdeburg in 1631 : “ Three hours’ plun- 
dering is the shortest rule of war. The soldier must have something 
for his toil and trouble.”! It is on such occasions, therefore, that 
war shows itself in its true character, and that M. Girardin’s remark, 
“Za guerre Cest Passassinat, la guerre Cest le vol,” reads like a 
revelation. The scene never varies from age to age; and the storming 
of Badajoz and San Sebastian by the English forces in the Peninsular 
War, or of Constantine in Algiers by the French in 1837, teaches 
us what we may expect to see in Europe when next a town is taken 
by assault, as Strasburg might have been in 1870. “No age, no 
nation,” says Sir W. Napier, “ ever sent forth braver troops to battle 
than those who stormed Badajoz.” (April 1812.) Yet for two days 
and nights there reigned in its streets, says the same writer, “ shame- 
less rapacity, brutal intemperance, savage lust, cruelty, and murder.” ? 
And what says he of San Sebastian not a year and a half later? A 
thunderstorm that broke out “seemed to be a signal from hell for 
the perpetration of villany which would have shamed the most 
ferocious barbarians of antiquity.” ... “The direst, the most 
revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of crime ; one atrocity 
. . .. Staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, indescribable 
barbarity.” * If officers lost their lives in trying to prevent such 
deeds—whose very atrocity, as some one has said, preserves them 
from our full execration, because it makes it impossible to describe 
them—is it likely that the gallant soldiers who crowned their bravery 
with such devilry would have been one whit restrained by the con- 
sideration that in refusing quarter, or in murdering, torturing, or 
mutilating non-combatants, they were acting contrary to the rules of 
modern warfare ? 

If, then, we temper theory with practice, and desert our books for 
the facts of the battle-field (so far as they are ever told in full), we 
may perhaps lay down the following as the most important laws of 
modern warfare : 

1. You may not use explosive bullets ; but you may use conical- 
shaped ones, which inflict far more mutilation than round ones, and 
even explosive bullets, if they do not fall below a certain magnitude. 

2. You may not poison your enemy, because you thus take from 
him the chance of self-defence ; but you may blow him up witha 

! Vehse’s Austria, i. 369. Yet, as usual on such occasions, the excesses were 
committed in the teeth of Tilly’s efforts to oppose them, 

‘«Imperavit Tillius a devictorum czedibus et corporum castimonia abstinerent, 
quod imperium a quibusdam furentibus male servatum annales aliqui fuere con- 


questi. —Adlzreiter’s Annales Boice Gentis, Part iii. 1. 16, c. 38. 
2 Battles in the Peninsular War, 181, 182. ® Jbid. 396. 
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fougasse or dynamite, from which he is equally incapable of defending 
himself. 

3. You may not poison your enemy’s drinking-water ; but you 
may infect it with dead bodies or otherwise, because that is only 
equivalent to turning the stream. 

4. You may not kill helpless old men, women, or children with 
the sword or bayonet ; but as much as you please with your Congreve 
rockets, howitzers, or mortars. 

5. You may not make war on the peaceable occupants of a 
country ; but you may burn their houses if they resist your claims 
to rob them of their uttermost farthing. 

6. You may not refuse quarter to an enemy ; but you may if he 
be not equipped in a particular outfit. 

7. You may not kill your prisoners of war ; but you may order 
your soldiers not to take any. 

8. You may not ask a ransom for your prisoners ; but you may 
more than cover their cost in the lump sum you exact for the 
expenses of the war. 

g. You may not purposely destroy churches, hospitals, museums, 
or libraries ; but “ military exigencies ” will cover your doing so, as 
they will almost anything else you choose to do in breach of any 
other restrictions on your conduct. 

Such are some of the practical absurdities into which the reason- 
ings of Grotius and his followers have led us. The real dreamers, it 
appears, have been, not those who, like Henri IV., Sully, St. Pierre, 
or Kant, have dreamed of a world without wars, but those who 
have dreamed of wars waged without lawlessness, passion, or 
crime. On them be thrown back the taunts of utopianism which 
they have showered so long on the only view of the matter which is 
really logical and consistent. On them, at least, rests the shadow, 
and must rest the reproach, of an egregious failure, unless recent 
wars are of no account and teach no lesson. And if their failure 
be real and signal, what remains for those who wish for better things, 
and for some check on deeds that threaten our civilisation, but to 
turn their backs on the instructors they once trusted ; to light their 
fires rather than to load their shelves with Grotius, Vattel,and the rest ; 
and to throw in their lot for the future with the opinion, hitherto 
despised, though it was Kant’s, and the endeavour hitherto dis- 
credited, though it was Henry the Great’s, Sully’s, and Elizabeth’s— 
the opinion, that is, that it were easier to abolish war than to humanize 
it, and that only in the growth of habits of international confidence 
lies any possible hope of its ultimate extinction ? 


J. A. FARRER. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 
AND THEIR SOLUTION. 


Part I. 


ERSONS whose acquaintance with the methods of biological 
study cannot be regarded as either extensive or profound, may 
nevertheless regard themselves as perfectly capable of detailing 
exactly and succinctly the four chief points involved in the considera- 
tion of any living being. ‘The history of an animal or plant, however 
superficially that history may be viewed, presents a series of problems 
which it is the business of the biologist to solve. These problems 
resolve themselves sooner or later into four questions, the replies to 
which, if given in full detail, supply us with a perfect knowledge of 
the present and past life of the organism and its race. Query the 
first, concerning the living being—animal or plant, monad or man— 
resolves itself into the inquiry, “what is it?” To this question 
the science of morphology, or that of structure, affords a reply. 
The external form and the internal anatomy of the organism 
are investigated under this primary question of the biologist. The 
animal mechanism and the nature and relations of plant-tissues and 
organs fall naturally within the scope of this question and its reply. 
But the organism possesses its vital activities as well as its structural 
details. In the essence of its nature, it presents for our study those 
actions through which it maintains its own individual existence, and 
that of its race or species likewise. A second question thus becomes 
imperative, and inquires, ‘how does it live?” To this query it is 
the province of physiology, as the science of functions, to reply. 
Summarising the life of any organism, three terms may be found to 
denote the sum total of its vital activity. It firstly nourishes itself, 
and thus engages in the exercise of the function of nutrition. It 
thuswise provides for the maintenance of its individual frame. But 
as the death of individuals thins out the ranks of the species, the 
exercise of a second function, that of veproduction, provides for the 
continuance of the race in time. Then, lastly, the animal or plant, 
whatever its sphere or place in the organic series, or in the world at 
large, exhibits certain relations to its surroundings. Deprived of 
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the means for exhibiting this relationship, the living being becomes 
practically as the dead things around it. It is the power of relating 
itself to its environments which gives to the living body its chief 
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characteristics. It is the action and reaction of the organism upon 
the world around it, and its adaptation to its surroundings, which 
impart to the animal or plant its plainest differences from the 
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inorganic things around. Hence we distinguish a third function of 
the living being ; that of zmnervation or relation. Exercised through 
the medium of a nervous system or its representative tissues, this 
function of relation regulates and controls, whilst it connects and 
harmonises, the other actions of which life’s activities consist. The 
animal or plant, regarded from a physiological standpoint, lives thus 
a threefold existence, and performs a triple round of duties. It 
nourishes itself, it reproduces its race, and it develops and exhibits 
relations with its surroundings. The knowledge which demonstrates 
how these functions are performed answers the second of our four 
questions—“ how does it live ?” 

Structure and functions, all-important as their detail may be for 
the understanding of animal and plant histories, do not, however, 
constitute or bound the entire range of biological observation. The 
inquiries of even the childish stage of man’s culture concerning the 
living as well as the non-living universe, include, above all other 
points, the inquiry, “where is it found?” Especially natural does 
such a question appear when applied to the living tenants of the 
globe. When we ask ourselves where any organism is found, in 
what quarter of the globe it is plentiful, where it is scarce, or where, 
lastly, it is never to be discovered, we are in reality approaching 
topics which lead us tolerably near to the ultimate questions of all 
biological study. It is the science of distribution which professes 
to answer the questions relating to the whereabouts of animals and 
plants in the world as it now exists, and in anterior epochs of our 
globe as well. Distribution thus includes two most natural divisions 
or lines of inquiry. It summarises the existing life of the globe in its 
inquiries regarding the geography of living things, or their d¢stribu- 
tion in space, as it is technically termed ; whilst it no less succinctly 
attempts the solution of the problems relating to the past history of 
animals and plants, when, proceeding to avail itself of the informa- 
tion collected by geology, it pictures for us their distribution in time. 

The knowledge of the structure, functions, and distribution of a 
living being, once comprehended all that science could hope to know 
of its history. Contenting itself with the fact that living beings are, 
biology might regard the knowledge which these three queries, 
“what,” “how,” and “where” supplied, as all-sufficient for the 
furthest mental demands. But the newer epoch of biology includes 
a fourth question in its list of queries concerning living things. It 
presents for solution yet another problem, in the terms of which is 
focussed all the knowledge gained in other departments of biological 
research. This fourth query is that which demands to know “how 
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the living being has come to be what it now is”—or “how it has 
attained to its present place and position in the animal or plant 
series.” ‘The mere terms of such a question presuppose that the 
living population of our globe has undergone progressive develop- 
ment. It postulates change and alteration as natural conditions of 
existence, and it inquires how, in the case of each animal or plant, 
such change has operated—in what direction it has sped, and how it 
has affected and modified the living organism. ‘Thus stated, there 
can be no difficulty in recognising the theory of evolution or develop- 
ment as that which purports to supply this mental demand, and to 
reply to the inquiry concerning the past history of animals and plants 
in relation to their present position and genealogical connections. 
Time was when the need for such a question was non-existent. So 
long as mankind regarded the world of life as presenting a fixity of 
constitution, there could exist no question of wide organic change for 
the biologist to meet and answer. With a firm and undisturbed 
belief in the special and independent “creation” of each species of 
living beings, the mind could experience no philosophic or other 
necessity for any inquiry into a past of modification and change. 
Possessing the idea that stability of organisation and form was the 
rule of existence, men had not learned to look for a past wherein, as 
in a glass darkly, might be discerned the birth of new species arising 
through the modification of the old. But the germ idea of such an 
evolution of life existed and prevailed long before the age which has 
seen its full fruition. Here and there evidence is to be found that, 
even in classic ages, the great problem of problems concerning the 
how and why of the universe itself was growing apace in the minds 
of men. Aristotle, remarking that rain falls not to make the corn 
grow, any more than it descends to spoil the crops, asks, “what there- 
fore hinders the different parts (of the body) from having this merely 
accidental relation in nature?” So also Lucretius, in another depart- 
ment of inquiry, shadowed forth the atomic constitution of things, 
and paved the way for the thoughts of the after ages, when Lamarck, 
Erasmus Darwin, Goethe, and, in our own day, Charles Darwin, 
Wallace, and others, have busied themselves with the problems of 
the development of the teeming population of the globe. Thus 
arises the philosophic necessity for a fourth question—that of 
the etiology or causation of living beings. This question, utilising 
all the knowledge gained by the sciences of structure, physiology, 
and distribution, endeavours to show how the organic world has 
grown and progressed towards the perfection it exhibits before our 
waiting eyes to-day. 
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This brief sketch of the four great questions of biology may 
serve to show the exact position which the study of Distribution 
bears to the other departments of natural-history research. Taking its 
stand as a distinct branch of inquiry ; dealing with the causes which 
have placed animals and plants in their distinct regions ; investigating 
the conditions which make for or contend against the diffusion of 
animals and plants on the surface of the globe—the science of dis- 
tribution presents problems and attempts the solution of questions 
involving, it may be, the furthest knowledge of present and past alike, 
which is at ourcommand. Nor must we neglect to note that the 
study of distribution relates that present history, in the most inti- 
mate fashion, with the past of the globe. The continuity of the past 
with the present is too much a ruling idea of the biological mind to 
allow the importance of the geological factors in the world’s problems 
to be overlooked. Not a few of the knotty points of distribution are 
soluble from the side of geology alone. If, therefore, for no other 
reason than that it links present and past so intimately together, 
thus making the unbroken continuity of causation a necessity in bio- 
logical explanation, the study of distribution would take its place in 
the first rank of the sciences of to-day Bearing in mind this two- 
fold division of distribution into that 2” space (or “ geographical dis- 
tribution ”) and that iz time (or “ geological distribution”), we may 
now profitably proceed to inquire into the history of the growth and 
progress of this department of inquiry. 

If we turn to text-books on natural history, written even some ten 
years ago, we shall discover that, whatever may be the importance 
of the study, the science of distribution is of comparatively recent 
growth. The information dispensed in these manuals of biology 
resolves itself for the most part into a brief recital of the countries in 
which different animals and plants are found. Thus the facts of dis- 
tribution, which an intelligent child is now taught in the nursery, 
comprehend all that was known, even in recent sciénce, respecting the 
habitats of animals and plants. To know that lions occur in Africa, 
and tigers in India; to learn that the giraffe and the hippopotamus 
are tenants of Ethiopia, and that rhinoceroses occur both in Asia and 
Africa ; to be able to say definitely that kangaroos never occur 
without the bounds of Australian islands, or that humming-birds are 
found in the New World alone; to know where palms grow or 
where cacti abound—these were the only facts which the “ distribu- 
tion” of twenty years ago included. The plain enumeration of these 
or any other facts, however, does not raise them to the rank of a 
science. The mere mention of the detached countries in which 
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plants and animals occur, does not constitute a philosophical piece 
of information calculated to explain either itself or any correlated 
facts of natural history. That method alone converts any body of 
details into a science, which places them in harmony with each 
other, and which, connecting them by, it may be, even a transcen- 
dental bond, links them together as parts of a whole. To know, for 
example, that the existing horse walks upon the greatly developed 
third toe of each foot, to become aware that the horse likewise 
possesses two rudimentary toes on each foot, are mere facts, 
valuable enough perhaps in themselves, but useless, so long as they 
remain isolated, for any higher or philosophical reasoning concerning 
the horse or any other animal form. Once, however, let these facts 
be placed in true harmony with other details regarding the equine 
race, and the science—that is, the true knowledge—of horses is 
then constituted. Thus, if we discover that the horses of the present 
are connected by a complete series of gradations with the horses of 
the past ; and that we may pass by graduated stages from the one- 
toed horse of to-day to the five-toed Mesozoic ancestors of the race, 
we at once rise into the region of a philosophy which, through 
correlated facts, seeks to teach us the origin of the equine species. 
If, further, knowing that horses were believed to have first been in- 
troduced into the New World at the Mexican Conquest, we suppose 
that in its distribution the horse is a strictly Old World form, that 
isolated fact tells us but little of the history of the race. Even if 
we discover that the fossil remains of horses occur in the Tertiary 
deposits of America as well as in those of Europe, the knowledge of 
that fact may certainly enlarge our ideas of the former distribution 
of horses, but of itself the fact does not place us in possession of any 
connected details concerning the general history of the form in 
question. But when, by bringing these varied facts into relation with 
each other, we seek to construct a pedigree of the equine race, we 
then illustrate the higher use of our knowledge, in that we cause 
that knowledge to explain itself. 

Of all the facts of distribution, the same opinion may be expressed. 
Formerly, to say that a given animal was found in this land or that, 
was accounted the beginning and end of distributional science. 
The influence of evolution, and the growth of newer ideas con- 
cerning the modification of species, have together created for us a 
literally new science of distribution. The ideas which prevailed a 
quarter of a century ago regarding the fixity of species, and the 
consequent fixation within certain limits of their habitats, demanded 
no further exercise of scientific acumen than that necessary to say 
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from what region any given organism was derived, or from what 
tracts it was absent. With altered ideas of the constitution of the 
animal and plant worlds, higher and better because truer concep- 
tions of the manner and causes of the distribution of life on the 
globe grew apace. In the days of Edward Forbes, the doctrine of 
“specific centres” held its own as representing the foremost science 
of its day and generation. With the dogma of the special and 
independent creation of each species of living beings left utterly 
unquestioned, it was of all logical processes the most natural that 
a “special centre” of creation should be sought and found for each 
species. ‘This theoretical “specific centre” was allocated, ceteris 
paribus, in the region where the species was found to be most 
abundantly represented. ‘The diffusion of a species beyond its 
centre was due, it was held, to such favouring influences as con- 
tinuous land surfaces, the presence of food in surrounding regions, 
favourable temperatures and climates, and like conditions. The 
limitation of a species to its centre or original area was held, 
conversely, to depend upon an absence of the conditions favouring 
migration and dispersion. The presence of rivers, lakes, or seas, the 
existence of land-barriers in the shape of mountain-chains, extremes 
of temperature and vicissitudes of climate and other causes, were 
regarded as the means whereby a species was confined more or 
less strictly within its area. 

But the growth of the idea that the existing species of animals 
and plants were the descendants, by ordinary generation, of pre- 
existing species, wrought a wonderful and sweeping change in biolo- 
gical opinions concerning distribution, as in every other department 
of natural history science. ‘The theory of the separate and detached 
placing of animals and plants here and there over the surface of the 
earth, in obedience to no ascertainable law, was soon driven to the 
wall as a weak invention possessing no logical standpoint whatever. 
Affording no reason for the marvellous diversities of life’s distribution, 
the doctrine of “ specific centres” was soon consigned to the limbo 
reserved for the myths and traditions of biology. To say that provi- 
dential reasons—namely, the necessity of a fatty dietary’ on the 
part of the Esquimaux—accounted for the presence of seals and 
whales in the Arctic regions, or similarly, that farinaceous plants grew 
most plentifully in the tropics because the inhabitants thereof fed 
upon their products, might indeed satisfy primitive minds, preferring 
to bring scientific facts under the sway of dogma rather than to test 
dogma by the logic of facts. Moreover, all such apologetic attempts 
at correlating the facts of distribution with theoretical interpretations 
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of the designs of Providence missed their mark, because in placing 
man in the first place, and the distribution of life in the second, they 
reversed not merely the chronological order of affairs, but subverted 
the real aspect of the case. Thus, clearly, no explanation of the 
“ whys” of distribution was forthcoming from former aspects of this 
study, just as the “hows” of the science were equally neglected. 
The newer era of research inaugurated by the publication and growth 
of Mr. Darwin’s opinions, derived no small share of its power and 
progress from its ability to explain the “how” and “why,” not 
merely of distribution, but of other departments of biology. Evolu- 
tion, for example, gave a reasonable explanation of the metamorphosis 
or series of changes through which many animals pass, externally 
to the egg, in their development. The tadpole, as every schoolboy 
knows, grows to be a frog through successive changes converting it 
from a fish-like organism into the type of the air-breathing terrestrial 
adult. The caterpillar, through equally well marked alterations of 
form, becomes the butterfly or moth. Under the old idea of 
zoological causation, either form undergoes metamorphosis, because, 
to quote the words of Kirby and Spence, “it is the will of the 
Creator.” “This, however,” as Sir John Lubbock remarks, “is a 
confession of faith, not an explanation of metamorphosis.” Evolu- 
tion satisfactorily and finally replaces the want of rational ideas of 
metamorphosis by a higher idea of satisfactory causation, namely, 
heredity. The frog passes in its development through a metamor- 
phosis, because its ancestor was a fish-like organism. It repeats, as 
an individual frog, the history of its race. So, also, an insect may 
directly or indirectly be credited with demonstrating, by the course 
of its development, its origin from lower stages of life. The develop- 
ment of every animal is a brief recapitulation of the descent of its 
species. Obscured, and often imperfect, that biography may be, 
but nevertheless it is plainly outlined before the seeking eye and 
understanding mind. 

If evolution has thus assisted our comprehension of why an animal 
passes through apparently useless stages in the course of its develop- 
ment, no less clearly has that theory brought to light the meaning 
of the previously isolated facts of distribution. It was evolution 
which played to these facts the part of a guardian genius ; marshalling 
their ranks into order and arrangement, and demonstrating that 
relationship between them which it is the province of science to 
explain. It is necessary to dwell upon the influence which evolution 
has exerted upon the study of distribution, simply because the latter 
science practically dates its origin from the day when the modifica 
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tion of existing species as a means of natural creation of new races 
of animals and plants was recognised. And it is with the greater 
satisfaction that one may dwell upon this mutual relationship of 
distribution and the theory of development, since the due apprecia- 
tion of the clear explanation which the facts of distribution receive 
from evolution at large, constitutes a powerful counterproof of the 
truth of that theory. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Professor 
Huxley saying that “no truths brought to light by biological in- 
vestigation were better calculated to inspire distrust of the dogmas 
intruded upon science in the name of theology, than those which 
relate to the distribution of animals and plants on the surface of 
the earth. Very skilful accommodation was needed,” continues 
Huxley, “if the limitation of sloths to South America, and of the 
ornithorhynchus to Australia, was to be reconciled with the literal 
interpretation of the history of the deluge; and with the establish- 
ment of the existence of distinct provinces of distribution, any 
serious belief in the peopling of the world by migration from 
Mount Ararat came to an end. Under these circumstances, only 
one alternative was left for those who denied the occurrence of 
evolution—namely, the supposition that the characteristic animals 
and plants of each great province were created as such within the 
limits in which we find them. And as the hypothesis of “ specific 
centres” thus formulated was heterodox from the theological 
point of view, and unintelligible from the scientific aspect, it may 
be passed over without further notice as a phase of transition 
from the creational to the evolutional hypothesis. In fact,” adds 
Huxley, “the strongest and most conclusive arguments in favour of 
evolution are those which are based upon the facts of geographical 
taken in conjunction with those of geological, distribution.” 

Or if we turn for a moment to the opinion of Mr. Darwin him- 
self, we shall find an equally clear expression of the futility of the 
attempt to explain distribution on any other save an evolutionary 
understanding. In his classical work, the “Origin of Species,” 
Darwin remarks the fact that “neither the similarity nor the dissimi- 
larity of the inhabitants of various regions can be wholly accounted 
for by climatal and other physical conditions.” He secondly notes 
the fact, “ that barriers of any kind, or obstacles to free migration, are 
related in a close and important manner to the differences between 
the productions of various regions ;” and a third fact noted by 
Darwin is “ the affinity of the productions of the same continent or 
of the same sea, though the species themselves are distinct at different 
points and stations.” Again, Darwin remarks that, “in discussing 
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this subject we shall be enabled at the same time to consider a 
point equally important for us, namely, whether the several species of 
a genus, which must on our theory all be descended from a common 
progenitor, can have migrated, undergoing modification during their 
migration, from some one area. If, when most of the species 
inhabiting one region are different from those of another region, 
though closely allied to them, it can be shown that migration from 
the one region to the other has probably occurred at some former 
period, our general view will be much strengthened, for the explana- 
tion,” adds Darwin, “is obvious on the principle of descent with 
modification. A volcanic island, for instance, upheaved and formed 
at the distance of a few hundreds of miles from a continent, would 
probably receive from it in the course of time a few colonists, and 
their descendants, though modified, would still be related by inherit- 
ance to the inhabitants of that continent. Cases of this kind are 
common, and are, as we shall herea‘ter see, inexplicable on the theory 
of independent creation.” 

If further evidence were desirable concerning the influence of 
evolution as explanatory of the distribution of living beings in the 
past and present of the earth, such opinion might be culled from 
Sir Charles Lyell. The late eminent geologist remarks, that Buffon, 
when speculating on “philosophical possibilities,” in 1755, urged, 
“that whilst the same temperature might have been expected, all 
other circumstances being equal, to produce the same beings in 
different parts of the globe, both in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, yet it is an undoubted fact, that when America was discovered, 
its indigenous quadrupeds were all dissimilar to those previously 
known in the Old World.” “‘ Thus Buffon,” says Lyell, “ caught sight 
at once of a general law in the geographical distribution of organic 
beings, namely, the limitation of groups of distinct species to regions 
separated from the rest of the globe by certain natural barriers.” In 
conformity with the doctrine of special centres of creation, as Lyell 
remarks, the “natural barriers” of Buffon held a perfectly logical 
place. Separate creations in the New World, and special creations 
in the Old, separated by intervening oceans, served fully to explain 
the reasons of the divergence between the animal populations in 
question. “ But,” adds Lyell (in further alluding to the close corre- 
spondence between the fossil forms and the living beings of any 
given area), “the intimate connection between the geographical 
distribution of the fossil and recent forms of mammalia, points to 
the theory (without absolutely demonstrating its truth), that the 
existing species of animals and plants . . . . are of derivative origin, 
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and not primordial or independent creations.” Last of all, Mr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace—to whose labours we owe much, if not the 
greater part, of the light which has been thrown on the formerly 
obscure problems of distribution—testifies in the most direct terms to 
the value of the theory of evolution. Towards the firm establishment 
of this theory he himself has made many important contributions, 
and has thus aided its place and power in explaining the laws regu- 
lating the development of life on the surface of the globe. “We 
further have to make use of the theory of ‘descent with modification,’ ” 
says Mr. Wallace, “as the only possible key to the interpretation of 
the facts of distribution ; and this theory,” he adds, “has only been 
generally accepted within the last twenty years. It is evident that so 
long as the belief in ‘special creations’ of each species prevailed, no 
explanation of the complex facts of distribution cou/d be arrived at, or 
even conceived ; for, if each species was created where it is now found, 
no further inquiry can take us beyond that fact, and there is an end of 
the whole matter.” Again, we find a sentence worth quoting, and 
worth bearing in mind, when Mr. Wallace remarks, that “if we keep 
in view these facts—that the minor features of the earth’s surface are 
everywhere slowly changing; that the forms, and structure, and 
habits of all living things are also slowly changing; while the 
great features of the earth, the continents, and oceans, and loftiest 
mountain ranges, only change after very long intervals, and with 
extreme slowness ; we must see that the present distribution of 
animals upon the several parts of the earth’s surface is the final 
product of all these wonderful revolutions in organic and inorganic 
nature.” ° 
The proposition that in the existing world we may find a reflex 
of those causes which have wrought out the scheme of life’s distribu- 
tion over the surface of the globe, has received the tacit sanction and 
approval of all competent biologists. ‘This result has been attained 
through the slow but sure and progressive advance of modern ideas 
concerning the uniformity of natural law and physical causation. 
The teachings of evolution in biology are but the reflections of 
“uniformity” in geology. As the doctrine of uniformity has taught 
us that the physical forces represented in and by the internal heat, 
water, frost, snow, and chemical action, are the agencies which from 
all time past have been sculpturing and moulding our earth’s features 
—as we trace in the physical actions of the present the key to the 
activities of the past—so in biology we assume, and assume logic- 
ally, that the ordinary activities of life, the processes of variation and 
change, and the influence of environments on the living form, are the 
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agencies which mould the world of life now, as in the earliest zons, 
and as in the beginning itself. Rejecting the idea of uniformity in 
science, we fall back on the” catastrophism of primitive geology and 
on the “special creation” of those early times of biology, when 
fabulous theory represented the exact observation of to-day. 
Accepting, however, the theories of “ uniformity” in the inorganic 
world and of “ evolution ” in the living universe, we unite the sciences 
in a circle, outside the magnificent unity of which no fact of inorganic 
nature or of the living world can be presumed to exist. 

The division of the world’s surface for the purposes of ordinary 
geography is obviously unsuited to the wants of the biologist. The 
geographical survey of the earth is of necessity a matter of politics. 
The greater nation tends to obliterate the smaller; allocation of 
territory is largely a matter of division of spoil ; and the outlines and 
boundaries of the countries of the world reflect the kaleidoscopic 
change which marks the arena of political strife and its concomitant 
warfare for its own. For scientific purposes, then, the standpoints 
of the political geographer are unavailable. Save in so far as the 
march of civilisation means and implies the destruction and repres- 
sion of the animals and plants which are either useful or useless 
and dangerous to man, the distribution of life on the globe is com- 
paratively unaffected by the divisions whereby man demarcates his 
territorial possessions from those of his neighbours. A rat may pass 
as placid an existence under the Czar as under British rule: a 
kangaroo will live as successfully beneath Dutch as under English 
sovereignty ; but there may be more prospect of length of days 
for the hippopotamus under existing circumstances than under an 
extension of civilisation in the north of Africa. Neglecting, then, 
the political divisions of the world, the biologist divides the earth’s 
surface into regions, the boundaries of which are determined solely 
by the distribution of the animals and plants included within their 
limits. Sweeping aside the lines of demarcation which human 
powers and aims have constructed, the naturalist constructs a new 
biological geography, whose continents and countries are under the 
unceasing sway and sovereignty of those natural forces, agencies, and 
laws which from all time past have affected the destinies of the earth 
and its tenants. It is on the very threshold of distribution that we 
begin to note the wide variations between the former and present 
methods of studying life’s development over the globe’s surface. 
Formerly, the range of any living being was denoted simply by the 
name of the country or continent in which it occurred. 

But it is evident that such a method of indicating an animal’s 
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territory is in the highest degree indefinite. To speak, for instance, 
of India as the habitat of the tiger, is to imperfectly indicate the 
range of that animal, which extends over at least two-thirds of 
the continent, besides being found in the Eastern Archipelago. 
Or, if we select one or two common British quadrupeds, we 
may find the anomalies of the common method of naming the 
habitats of animals to be equally well represented. For instance, 
the badger is commonly described as being found in Europe. Such 
a method of denoting its range tends to imply that its distribution is 
limited to that continent. But in point of fact, the badger ranges 
eastwards from Central Asia to Amoor, and southwards to North 
Africa as well. The otter’s distribution ranges to North Africa, and 
extends to Siberia ; the hedgehog is found from Central Asia to 
Amoor, like the badger ; and the mole extends as far as Central 
Asia. Certain of our birds fall equally without the common indica- 
tions of distribution. Our grey wagtail (A/otacilla sulphurea) extends 
to North Africa, and occurs also in Central Asia, China, and 
Malaya ; and the house-sparrow, fieldfare, starling, and crow, have a 
distribution varying from Britain to North Africa and Central Asia. 
The inadequacy of ordinary descriptive geography to indicate the 
range of these animals can therefore be readily understood. In the 
nature of things, the distribution of animals and plants follows certain 
laws which have left their impress upon the boundaries of land-regions 
likewise. It remains for us to see how the earth’s surface has been 
mapped out by these laws into natural continents or regions, each 
characterised by its own characteristic fauna and flora. ‘The popular 
description of animal and plant distribution, moreover, besides 
affording no exact details of the 
boundaries of its regions, gives no 
information concerning the causes 
which limit an animal to a small 
area in one case, or which extend 
an animal's range over a wide area 
in another. On the contrary, when, 
taking as our guide the natural 
divisions of earth’s population, we 
discover the exact distribution of 
animals and plants, we lay thereby 
the foundation of the knowledge 
which shows how that distribution has been attained and regulated. 
It is not sufficient, for instance, for any intellectual purpose, to 
know why kangaroos are found in Australia alone. The mind 
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naturally proceeds further, and inquires, why should these animals 
be limited to the region in question? It by no means conveys any 
adequate information concerning the distribution of the marsupial 
or “pouched” order of quadrupeds to be told that all known 
members of the group, kangaroos included, are confined to the 
Australian region, with the single exception of the true opossums 
or Didelphide—these latter animals occurring in the New World, 
but being absent from Australia. The natural queries, why should 
kangaroos be confined to Australia, and why should the opossums 
(Fig. 2) alone of all marsupials be found without the bounds of 
Australia, are not answered by the mere geographical descriptions of 
former days. Nor do these descriptions indicate why, to select other 
examples, Australia is practically destitute of all higher quadrupeds ; 
or why antelopes have their head-quarters in Africa, where, south of 
the great desert, deer do not typically occur, whilst deer are found 
in all other regions save Australia. So also the mere note of an 
animal's country as politically defined, and the mention of the 
fact that bears inhabit Europe, Asia, and North America, gives no 
explanation why these animals are absent from tropical and South 
Africa. The pigs, again, are common over Europe and Asia down 
to New Guinea, yet Southern Africa knows not this race any more 
than it includes the deer amongst its denizens. Nor can we explain 
according to ordinary geographical notions, why tapirs should exist 
in regions so far apart as Malaya and South Africa, or why camels 
and llamas should inhabit the Asian deserts and the slopes of the 
Andes respectively. Or, last of all, how impossible of explanation, 
on ordinary grounds, is the fact that the anthropoid or man-like apes 
occur in regions so widely separated as Western Africa and Borneo. 
It is clear, therefore, that our glance at the world’s geography in 
relation to the distribution of life must go deeper into the nature of 
things than do the common descriptions of the countries tenanted by 
animal and plant races. Here, as in other departments of scientific 
inquiry, we require to refer to a former state of things, and to glance 
backwards in time for the true solution of the problems of life’s 
development over the globe. The naturalist of to-day thoroughly 
endorses Mr. Wallace’s statement, that “to the older school of 
naturalists the native country of an animal was of little importance 
except in so far as climates differed... .. A group of animals was 
said to inhabit the ‘ Indies’; and important differences of structure 
were often overlooked from the idea that creatures equally adapted 
to live in hot countries, and with certain general resemblances, would 
naturally be related to each other. .... To the modern naturalist, 
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on the other hand, the native country (or ‘habitat,’ as it is technically 
termed) of an animal or a group of animals is a matter of the first 
importance ; and as regards the general history of life upon’ the 
globe, may be considered to be one of its essential characters.” 

That certain divisions, or “regions,” bounded by distinct lines of 
demarcation, exist to represent the natural method of distribution of 
animals or plants on the earth’s surface, is a fact readily provable. 
For example, one of the most remarkable results attained through 
the investigation of the distribution of animals and plants, is the fact 
that a line passing between the little islands of Bali and Lombok in 
the eastern archipelago, and separating Borneo, Java, and the Philip- 
pines from Celebes, New Guinea, and Australia (see Fig. 1), serves 
as a boundary between two regions exhibiting the greatest diversity 
in their animal and plant life. On the Borneo side of this line 
we have a rich collection of higher quadruped life—man-like apes, 
lemurs, monkeys, antelopes, tigers, rhinoceroses, and other forms— 
along with the babblers, hill-tits, bulbuls, crows, hornbills, pheasants, 
and jungle-fowl among the birds. On the Australian side, not a 
single higher quadruped (if we except a few bats, and rodents of 
recent introduction) is native; and the kangaroos and their neigh- 
bours represent the fulness of quadruped life in the archipelago. 
The special birds of the archipelago have for the most part disap- 
peared. The bulbuls, pheasants, barbets, and vultures, find no place 
in the Australian islands; but in their place we find the curious 
honey-suckers, the piping crows, the lyre-birds, the cockatoos, lories, 
and parroquets, the brush-turkey and mound birds, emus and casso- 
waries, and other characteristic forms. It is difficult to imagine a 
change of fauna so complete as that which meets the eye of the 
traveller as he passes across the narrow straits of Lombok to 
enter the Australian region. Yet the divergence is of the most 
characteristic nature, and depends upon the causes which lie at the 
root not merely of physical but of biological change. The remark- 
able fact that the animals common to Europe and Central Asia pass 
into Africa north of the desert, but are not, as a rule, found in India, 
is similarly explicable on the ground that the distribution of life 
shows us the natural divisions and natural geography of the globe. 
It now remains to investigate the limits and boundaries of these 
divisions (or “zoological regions,” as they are named), to indicate 
the more familiar types of life resident in each, and to ascertain, last 
of all, the chief facts which, when brought into scientific relationship, 
serve to explain how and why the life of the earth has been thus 
distributed. 
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Mr. Sclater, the secretary of the Zoological Society of London, 
proposed, from a consideration of the bird-life of the globe, to divide 
the earth’s surface into six provinces or regions. These regions, 
whilst indicating the distribution of the birds, likewise serve to show 
that of the quadrupeds ; whilst it is found that they also represent 
the essential features of the distribution of still lower grades of life. 
Mr. Sclater’s six divisions have received, with one or two modifica- 
tions, the common approval of naturalists. Professor Huxley, it is 
true, has proposed a somewhat different division of the earth’s 
surface, and it may be convenient in the first place to note this 
latter arrangement. Making four provinces from the consideration 
of the distribution of fauna, Huxley divides the earth’s surface as 
follows :— 


Zoological Province Geographical Equivalents 
I. Ornithogza or Nova-Zelanian . » New Zealand alone. 
ne Australia, Tasmania, and Negrito 
II. Antarctogzea or Australian ° { Senda 
III. Dendrogza or Austro-Columbian { Seuth America, Central America, 
( and Mexico. 

(1) North America (N, of Mexico). 

IV. Arctogzea (2) Africa (S. of Sahara). 

Having as sub-provinces . - \(3) Hindostan. 


{ (4) Europe, Asia (except India), 
and Africa (N. of desert). 


The effect of this arrangement is to bring prominently into view 
the biological peculiarities of New Zealand, Australia, and South 
America, and to relate more nearly together those quarters of 
the globe (Europe, Asia, India, and Africa) which possess more 
features in common than the other and more specialised provinces. 
With all deference to such high authority as Professor Huxley in 
himself represents, one objection to his system of zoological geogra- 
phy may be found in the fact that the claims of New Zealand to 
rank as a distinct zoological region are highly debateable. Again, in 
the system propounded by Mr. Sclater, the geographical equivalents 
of Huxley’s Avctogea are practically retained, and the not incon- 
siderable merit of simplicity, as well as considerations relating to the 
distinctness of the fauna, may weigh in the minds of naturalists as 
favouring the adoption of Mr. Sclater’s provinces of distribution. 

These provinces or regions, depicted in Fig. 1, are as follows : 

includes Europe, Africa N. of the Desert, 

I. Palearctic Region . ‘ | and Asia (except India and the Eastern 

Peninsula). 


(includes India and the Eastern Peninsula 


Il, Oriental (or Indian) Region \ and Archipelago to ‘* Wallace’s Line.” 
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III, Australian Region . 


Australia, New Guinea, New Zealand, and 
Eastern Archipelago S. of ‘* Wallace’s 


Line.” 
IV. Ethiopian Region . . Africa S. of the Desert, and Madagascar. 
V. Nearctic Region ° - North America, down to Central America. 


(South America, West Indian Islands, and 
fe Southern Mexico. 

Beginning with the Palzarctic Region (Fig. 1), or the first of the 
six great provinces into which the biologist maps out the earth’s sur- 
face, we may, in each case, firstly define the geographical boundaries 
of the province ; next note the leading groups of living beings which 
characterise the region ; and finally discuss its sub-regions wherever 
these latter present any features of striking interest. ‘The con- 
stitution and limits of the Palzarctic Region introduce us at once 
to the revolution in geographical ideas which the study of distribu- 
tion entails. We shall find therein a typical instance of that 
apparently arbitrary division of continents and piecing together of 
diverse lands, beneath which lies, in reality, the true relationship of 
the land areas of our globe. The Palzarctic Region of the biologist 
consists (1) of Europe in its entirety ; (2) Asia, except India and the 
Eastern Peninsula, along with as much of Africa as lies north of the 
desert. In the “mind’s eye” we must, therefore, separate out the 
areas just mentioned from those with which, in ordinary geography, 
they are so intimately associated, and, piecing them together, form a 
great zoological province. This province is characterised, as are 
the other five divisions, by the possession of animals and plants 
which, for the most part, remain characteristic of its limits. Here 
and there we may detect a commingling with the forms of adjoining 
regions, and occasionally we may meet with a group which is common 
to two or more regions. Sometimes we see groups—such as the 
crows, swallows, owls, and pigeons among birds, or the rats and 
mice among quadrupeds—which have representatives in every region, 
and are thus cosmopolitan, or nearly so, in their distribution. But, 
apart from these exceptional instances, the main zoological and 
botanical features of each region are readily distinguishable ; and 
no less so, as a rule, are the sub-regions into which each province is 
divided from considerations connected with the prevalence of special 
groups of animals in certain localities. 

The quadrupeds of the Palzarctic Region include many familiar 
forms. As compared with the region most closely resembling it— 
namely, the Nearctic—this first region possesses a much greater 
variety of quadrupeds and birds. A very fair representation of all 
the higher animals is found in the Palzarctic province. With the 


VI. Neotropical Region 
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exception of the monkey of Gibraltar—an importation from Northern 
Africa—and the Japanese ape, no apes occur in this region. The 
bats are not markedly peculiar, but the whole of the mole family, 
save one American and two Oriental species, is included within its 
limits. Of carnivora it has a fair share, although the larger beasts of 
prey are well-nigh absent. There are numerous lynxes ; wolves, 
foxes, and bears are plentiful but not peculiar ; the badgers occur 
typically here, whilst Japan has a peculiar dog (Vyctereutes) and a 
special otter (Zutronectes). The Ungulates, or hoofed animals, include 
the camels, which are typical tenants of the Palzarctic Region ; 
there are six genera of deer peculiar to the region, along with seven 
peculiar genera of the ox family (chiefly antelopes), such as the 
chamois and saiga. This region may be described as the head- 
quarters of the sheep and goats, since but two species (one American 
and one Indian) exist without its bounds. The Rodentia, or 
“ gnawers,” are well represented likewise. Twenty-seven rodents 
occur nowhere else, and those genera occurring in other regions— 
such as the voles, pikas, and dormice—still possess representatives 
in the Palearctic territory. The birds of this region, like the quad- 
rupeds, present us with many well-known genera and species. The 
true pheasants are wholly limited to this region, if we except one 
species found in Formosa ; the corncrake, the great bustard, and the 
sand-grouse, are specially Palzarctic. Of smaller birds this region 
has likewise its typical representatives. The grasshopper-warblers 
(Zocustella), the true warblers (including the robins), the bearded 
titmouse, the wrynecks, the magpies, choughs, and nutcrackers are 
characteristic of this region. ‘The reptiles and amphibians are rela- 
tively few. There are, however, at least two genera of snakes, seven 
genera of lizards, eight frogs and toads, and eight newts and sala- 
manders which the region claims as its own. The fresh-water fishes 
peculiar to this territory, it may be added, number about twenty 
genera. ‘The sub-regions number four. Of these, Central and 
Northern Europe, with their peculiar Desman-rat and chamois, form 
one. The Mediterranean borders constitute another, and contain as 
peculiar animals the fallow-deer, the elephant shrews, the hyzena, the 
porcupine, and the coney. The Siberian sub-region forms a third, 
and is the special home of the yak, or hairy bison of Thibet, the 
Thibetan antelopes, and a peculiar mole ; whilst in the fourth sub- 
region, formed by Japan and Northern China, we find special forms 
of monkeys, moles, and other quadrupeds, the most notable being a 
carnivorous animal, the 2/uropus. 

Turning next to the Z¢hiopian region, we discover this latter 
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province to include Africa south of the desert, whilst the island of 
Madagascar forms a notable sub-region. In Ethiopia there are 
many characteristic quadrupeds and peculiar birds which do not 
occur outside the limits 
of the region. On the 
west coast occur two of - 
the four genera of anthro- 
poid apes—the gorilla and 
chimpanzee. Here also 
are found the baboons ; 
and the lemurs, having 
their head-quarters in 
Madagascar, also occur on 
the mainland. The lion 

ay Sa possesses the continent 
as ruler of the carnivora ; the spotted hyzena is found here alone ; 
the hyzena-dog and aard wolf are likewise typically Ethiopian. No less 
special to this territory are the zebras, giraffe, hippopotamus ; whilst the 
region has likewise its own species of rhinoceroses. More than seventy 
species of antelopes (Fig. 7) attest the fact that the race finds its home 
in this territory ; and the African elephant is a peculiar genus and 
species. But the deficiencies in the quadruped-population of Ethiopia 
are likewise interesting ; and we thus detect the absence of the deer, 
bears, and oxen, so conspicuous in other regions. The birds of the 
region are numerous. Limited to Ethiopia are the plantain-eaters, 
ground hornbills, colies, secretary bird, whydah-finches, ox-peckers, 
guinea fowls, and the ostriches; we look in vain for the wrens, 
creepers, nuthatches, pheasants, and jungle-fowl in the lists of Ethi- 
opian fauna. The reptiles, amphibians, and fishes at present include 
three families of snakes, one family of lizards, one of toads, and 
three of fresh-water fishes, as absolutely peculiar to the region. The 
puff-adders and chameleons represent reptiles peculiar to the pro- 
vince under consideration. Whilst the Palzarctic Region possesses 
35 genera of mammals peculiar to itself as well as 57 genera of birds, 
the Ethiopian boasts of 90 peculiar quadruped genera, and 179 
genera of land birds absolutely confined within its limits. 

The Ethiopian sub-regions number four—being named the East, 
West, and South African, and Malagasay or Madagascar provinces 
respectively. Of these the Madagascar sub-region alone demands 
a passing notice. Including, besides the great island from which 
it derives its name, the Mauritius, Bourbon, Rodriguez, and the 
Seychelles and Comoro Islands, the Madagascar sub-region becomes 
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notable in zoological eyes from its forming the head-quarters of the 
lemurs or lower apes, and of the Insectivora. In addition to these 
quadrupeds, Madagascar possesses a few special carnivora (¢.g. 
Cryptoprocta) of small size; but in this island the apes, lions, 
leopards, antelopes, and other familiar quadrupeds of Africa are 
entirely wanting. In Madagascar there are represented 12 families, 
27 genera, and 65 species of quadrupeds. Of these three families and 
20 genera are exclusively found in the island, and all the species of 
these families and genera are similarly peculiar, except perhaps a few 
of the bats. Extremely peculiar it is to find the lemurs so typical 
(including two families and 34 species) of Madagascar ; these animals 
being represented on the west coast by two forms, and in Africa by one 
group, whilst they flourish elsewhere in numbers only in the Eastern 
Archipelago and in Southern India. As regards its bird-population, 
Madagascar owns 111 species of land birds, of which only 12 are 
identical with species inhabiting the adjacent continents. Thirty- 
three genera of birds are peculiar to the island, these genera 
including fifty species. Of Madagascar Mr. Wallace remarks, in 
speaking of its quadruped-fauna, “the assemblage of animals above- 
noted is remarkable, and seems to indicate a very ancient connection 
with the southern portion of Africa, before the apes, ungulates, and 
felines had entered it. The lemurs, which are here so largely 
developed, are represented by a single group in Africa, with two 
forms on the west coast. They also reappear under peculiar and 
isolated forms in Southern India and Malaya, and are evidently but 
the remains of a once wide-spread group, since in Eocene times they 
inhabited North America and Europe, and very probably the whole 
northern hemisphere.” _ Again, remarking of the birds of Madagascar, 
Mr. Wallace says : ‘‘So many perfectly isolated and remarkable groups 
are certainly nowhere else to be found ; and they fitly associate with 
the wonderful aye-aye (C/cromys), the insectivorous Centetide, and 
carnivorous Cryptoprocta among the mammalia. They speak to us 
plainly of enormous antiquity, of long-continued isolation ; and not 
less plainly of a lost continent or continental island in which so 
many, and various, and highly organised creatures could have been 
gradually developed in a connected fauna of which we have here but 
the fragmentary remains.” 

The Oriental region, formerly known as the “ Indian” region, pos- 
sesses boundaries of highly interesting nature. Comprising Asia south 
of the Palearctic region, it includes India, the eastern peninsula, and 
the Malay archipelago as far as Borneo, Java, and the Philippines, 
Its southern or lower boundary is marked by a special line~— 
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“Wallace’s line”—which passes through a narrow but extremely 
deep channel—the Straits of Lombok—running between the little 
islands of Bali and Lombok (Fig. 1), and extending northward 
and eastward, leaves on its Australian side Lombok, Celebes, and 
adjoining islands. No fact of distribution, as has been already 
remarked, is more noteworthy than the sharp demarcation of the 
Oriental from the Australian region. In the Oriental province itself 
_ are found all the conditions for a rich development of life. There 
is variety in its physical contour; it is broken up into islands and 
peninsulas ; it has its alternations of high mountain and valley, 
of hill and plain; its river-systems are many and extensive ; its 
temperature is that of the equatorial zone, and its vegetation is in 
consequence varied and profuse. 

Peculiar to the Indian region are at least three families of 
quadrupeds, that of the flying-lemurs, that of the Tarsiers, or spectre- 
lemurs, and that of the Tupaias, or squirrel-shrews. There are also 
many genera confined to this province, although possessing family 
representatives elsewhere. Thus there are monkeys of the genus 
Presbyter,and the special genera of true lemurs in this region ; twelve 
peculiar civet cats find a home here ; whilst three species of antelopes, 
five rhinoceroses, and the flying-squirrels (P¢teromys) are typically 
Uriental in their distribution. Nor must we neglect the species 
which are limited to this province. The orang-outans and gibbons, 
two of the four kinds of highest apes, are included amongst its deni- 
zens ; the tiger, the Indian elephant, sun-bears and honey-bears, the 
tapir, and the chevrotains or mouse-deer, lend their presence to aid 
in forming a diverse fauna of the most interesting kind. 

Conspicuous among its birds are the tailor-birds, which are pecu- 
liar to the region, as also are the laughing thrushes. There are 
peculiar genera of woodpeckers, cuckoos, and hornbills. The 
minivets and grass-green fruit-thrushes are also characteristic Oriental 
birds. The sun-birds are represented by three genera ; bee-eaters 
and kingfishers are likewise included in the Oriental aviary; and 
goatsuckers and whiskered swifts also fall to be enumerated. Only 
two parrot-genera are Oriental in distribution; the pigeons of the 
province being the fruit-eating Zreron and Carpophaga. It is in this 
region that the races of “poultry” find their original home. The 
true jungle fowl, from one species of which all our domestic fowls 
have sprung, occurs widespread in this region. The peacocks, argus 
pheasants, and fire-backed pheasants, are also typical denizens of the 
Oriental province, and may fitly close the list of its bird inhabitants. 
i. The reptiles of the Indian region are numerous, but there are 
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only some three small families of snakes which are peculiar and 
limited to the region. The reptile population, apart from its speci- 
fically distinct character, is varied enough, however. It includes a 
whole host of snakes ; amongst lizards it numbers the water-lizards 
(or Varanida), the skinks, the geckos, and the iguanas (/guanida). 
The crocodiles are numerous, and fresh-water tortoises, amongst 
other genera, abound. The tree frogs and true frogs are well repre- 
sented, and in its fresh-water fishes this region is peculiar. The 
Oriental province, to sum up, possesses at least twelve families of 
vertebrates peculiar to itself. Of the 118 genera of quadrupeds, 54 
are confined to this province; and whilst 342 genera of land birds 
inhabit the region, 165 are absolutely confined to it. There are 
some four sub-regions included in the Oriental region. These do 
not demand special mention here, but it may be remarked that the 
Malayan sub-region—including the Eastern Peninsula, Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, and the Philippines—is to be accounted the most 
typical area of the Oriental region. It is in the Malayan sub-region 
that we see the features of the Oriental province in their most typical 
development in most varied array. 

Selecting as our fourth region the Australian province, the 
striking characters of this region have already been commented 
upon. Crossing “ Wallace’s line,” we enter upon a_ biological 
territory marked by more peculiar features and by more divergent 
lines than those which separate the flora and fauna of any other two 
regions from one another. In Australia and New Guinea—as was to 
be expected from the fact of these islands presenting the chief areas 
of the region—the specialised character of its animals and plants 
is best seen. In Celebes this character is still preserved, although 
the denizens of that island do not present the special features of 
Australia, whilst the influence of Oriental migrations is clearly 
traceable. Of the life of New Zealand, which along with Polynesia 
falls within the Australian region, a more pronounced opinion may 
be expressed. The animals and plants of the New Zealand islands 
are in many respects so peculiar that, as we have seen, it has been 
proposed to include these areas in a special region. But, as we shall 
hereafter note, there exist other considerations which, whilst ex- 
planatory of the divergence of New Zealand from the Australian 
types, nevertheless show its fundamental alliance therewith. Thus 
New Zealand comes, logically enough, to form a part of the Austra- 
lian region. 

Primarily, then, in the Australian region we find at once 


striking likenesses to, and differences from, the New Zealand flora. 
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Sir Joseph Hooker, speaking of the relations between the plant-life 
of the two regions, says : “ Under whatever aspect I regard the flora 
of Australia and of New Zealand, I find all attempts to theorise on 
the possible causes of their community of feature frustrated by anoma- 
lies in distribution, such as I believe no two other similarly situated 
countries in the globe present. Everywhere else I recognise a parallel- 
ism or harmony in the main common features of contiguous floras, 
which conveys the impression of their generic affinity at least being 
affected by migration from centres of dispersion in one of them, or 
in some adjacent country. In this case it is widely different. Re- 
garding the question from the Australian point of view, it is impos- 
sible, in the present state of science, to reconcile the fact of Acacia, 
Eucalyptus, Casuarina, Callitris, &c., being absent in New Zealand, 
with any theory of trans-oceanic migration that may be adopted to 
explain the presence of other Australian plants in New Zealand ; 
and it is very difficult to conceive of a time or of conditions that 
could explain these anomalies, except by going back to epochs 
when the prevalent botanical as well as geographical features of 
each were widely different from what they are now. On the other 
hand, if I regard the question from the New Zealand point of view, 
I find such broad features of resemblance, and so many connecting 
links that afford irresistible evidence of a close botanical connection, 
that I cannot abandon the conviction that these great differences 
will present the least difficulties to whatever theory may explain the 
whole case.” Thus, whilst there are clear botanical affinities be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand, these likenesses are really limited 
to plants which form the characteristic part of the New Zealand 
flora; and these plants, for the most part, belong to temperate 
species. 

If the relations between New Zealand and Australia in the 
matter of their respective floras are so intricate, the relations be- 
tween the animal populations of these areas are equally interesting. 
We may briefly glance, in the first place, at the New Zealand fauna, 
and then, by way of contrast, concern ourselves more especially with 
the animal life of Australia. ‘The New Zealand islands, in superficial 
area, attain a size nearly equal to that of Italy. Their distance from 
Australia is about 1,200 miles ; their vegetation is abundant and well 
distributed, owing to the absence of desert-lands. The zoology 
of New Zealand is peculiar. It has no native quadrupeds, if we 
except a couple of bats ; it possesses an almost Hibernian freedom 
from reptiles in that it has no snakes, only three genera of lizards, 
and but one frog. There are 34 genera of land birds, and of these 
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16 are.absolutely confined to New Zealand ; and to these are to be 
added five special genera of aquatic birds, making 21 marked genera 
in all. Amongst their birds, these islands include the chief species 
of “wingless” forms. The Moas of New Zealand represent an 
extinct wingless race, whilst the 
curious Apferyx (Fig.4) remains 
to represent the wingless tribes 
of to-day. The winged birds 
include special forms of star- 
lings (Creadion: Heterolocha, 
Sc.) ; the curious crook-billed 
plovers (Anarhynchus), which 
alone of all birds have the bill 
twisted to the side ; and species 
of swallows, fly-catchers, &c., 
are also included in the ornithological catalogue of these islands. 
In New Zealand is found the kakapoe (Stringops habroptilus) or owl- 
parrot, which burrows in the ground, and whose powers of flight have 
deteriorated ; and the curious Vofornis, a peculiar genus of rails, 
likewise possessing short and useless wings, may be lastly mentioned 
amongst the bird productions of these islands. 

Included amongst the few lizards of New Zealand is the famous 
Hatteria, which in reality forms a connecting link between lizards 
and crocodiles, and even shows 
bird-affinities in its ribs. Hat- 
teria thus remains isolated and 
solitary in its structure amid 
the lizard-class. 

Turning now to Australia 
itself, we note that land to be 
the abode of the lower quadru- 
peds comprised within the 
two orders Monotremata and 
Marsupialia, which are repre- 
sented by the Ornithorhynchus 
and chidna, and by the 
kangaroos (Fig. 5), wombats, 
phalangers, and allied animals 
respectively. No monotreme 
whatever, and no marsupial 
forms—save the single family of the New World opossums—exist 


without the boundaries of Australia. ‘These animals repres:nt in 
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their varied types the orders of higher mammals distributed over the 
other regions of the earth; and the Australian region thus presents 
us with the home and head-quarters of the lowest, and, in point of 
time or geological sequence, the earliest, quadrupeds. Whatever 
higher quadrupeds—such as the sheep, oxen, horses, etc.—the 
colonisation of Australia has been the means of introducing into 
that region, it must be borne in mind that all the native mammals 
of Australia are of the lower grades, and are, with the exception of 
the American opossums (which do not occur in Australia), absolutely 
limited to that region. Even the world-wide rodents, represented here 
by a few rats and mice, are probably of relatively late introduction. 

In respect of its birds, whilst Australia possesses species of the 
familiar thrushes, warblers, shrikes, crows, &c. of the other regions, 
- it yet exhibits certain peculiar forms of bird-life. The bird-absentees 
are of themselves typical, for Australia has no representatives of the 
vultures, pheasants, woodpeckers, barbets, and other birds which are 
so characteristic of even the Oriental territory. But it has, neverthe- 
less, a rich ornithology of its own, in its birds of paradise, its most 
typical honey-suckers, its lyre-birds, its scrub-birds, its parroquets, 
its cockatoos, its mound-birds, and its cassowaries. These are 
typically Australian forms; and there are bird-families sparingly 
found in other parts of the world—such as the swallow-shrikes and 
flower-peckers—but which are well represented in Australia. Lastly, 
there are families of birds—such as the kingfishers, pigeons, weaver- 
finches—well represented in other provinces, and which are, as a 
rule, better represented in Australia than in other provinces. 

The reptiles of Australia do not present any special features for 
remark. Snakes and lizards are plentiful; and the Australian 
amphibians number frogs and toads, but no newts, in their ranks. 
Thus the Australian region, to sum up, possesses representatives of 
eighteen families of quadrupeds, eight of these families being 
absolutely confined to this region. It has seventy-one families of 
birds, sixteen being peculiar; it possesses four peculiar families out 
of thirty-one of reptiles ; and it has only one family of amphibians, 
out of a total of eleven, confined within its limits. 

Passing now to the western hemisphere, we find the New World 
divided into the Mearctic and Neotropical Regions (Fig.1). The former 
includes North America in its arctic and temperate regions, and is 
bounded on the south by a line running between Cape Lucas on the 
west, and the Rio Grande del Norte on the east; the boundary line 
dipping southwards from this point in a tongue which extends well- 
nigh to the isthmus of Tehuantepec. Between the life of the 
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Nearctic and Palzarctic Regions there is a striking resemblance. 
In North American forests, the wolves, lynxes, foxes, bears, elks, 
deer, beavers, hares, squirrels, pikas, and marmots of Europe are 
represented often by similar species; and the bison of Western 
Europe represents the buffalo of the Nearctic prairies. But North 
America has its own peculiar 
quadrupeds likewise. For instance, 
the skunk and other two genera of 
weasels are found nowhere but in 
Nearctic lands. Then there are the 
carnivorous racoons which are like- 
wise special forms ; and among the 
rodents, the pouched rats (Saccom- 
yide), the jumping mouse, the 
tree porcupines, and prairie dogs 
are peculiar. The Insectivora 
number three peculiar genera of 
moles. The pronghorn antelope 
(Fig. 6) and the mountain-goat 
are absolutely Nearctic. The 
opossums complete the list of 
peculiar mammals of the region; whilst the absentees may be 
summarised in the remark that the Nearctic Region is chiefly 
notable for its absence of wild horses and pigs, dormice, oxen, 
and hedgehogs, and true mice and rats (A/us). The single native 
sheep, as against the twenty species of sheep and goats of the 
Palearctic Region, also typifies a remarkable deficiency of a widely 
distributed quadruped family. 

The small birds of the Nearctic Region are, as a rule, well marked 
off from those of the Palzarctic province. The North American 
warblers belong to different families from the Palzarctic forms ; the 
Nearctic flycatchers belong likewise to different groups from those 
at home; and the starlings are really “hangnests,” or /cferide. The 
birds peculiar to the Nearctic Region are in turn well defined. 
The mocking-birds and blue-jays, the special cuckoos and the 
tanagers ; the humming-birds ; the wild turkeys and turkey buzzards, 
are all limited to this province. The humming-birds of the New 
World present certain extraordinary limitations in their distribu- 
tion within the limits of the two regions comprising the Western 
hemisphere. The peaks and valleys of the Andes possess each 
its own species. On Pinchincha a peculiar species occurs, 14,000 
feet above the sea level, and nowhere else; another has been 
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found only inside the crater of the extinct volcano of Chiriqui in 
Veragua ; a third occurs only on Chimborazo ; and of another species 
only one specimen has ever been seen, the bird in question having 
been obtaixed, over forty years ago, in the Andes of Northern Peru. 
Again, the presence of 
such distinct reptiles as 
the rattlesnakes among 
serpents, and the true 
iguanas among lizards, 
is highly characteristic 
of Nearctic lands. This 
region, lastly, may be 
described as the home 
of the tailed amphibians 
or newt-tribe. Nine 
families—two peculiar 
to the region—and 
fifteen special genera represent the newts and salamanders, which 
include in their ranks the sirens, amphiumas, and two forms related 
to the European proteus of the caves of Carniola and the giant 
salamander of Japan respectively. There are also five families of 
fresh-water fishes—including two families of the rare ganoids—to be 
enumerated amongst the specific animal belongings of this large area. 

There can be no question of the clear distinctness of the Nearctic 
Region from all other regions, including the Palzarctic, to which, 
however, in the general characters of its animal life, it is so closely 
allied. The species that are really common are northern or Arctic 
forms, a fact which to some extent would seem to point to former 
land connections in the north as a cause of the similarity. Not- 
withstanding the likeness in question, the Palzarctic and Nearctic 
regions are essentially distinct ; and there are no reasonable grounds 
for any scheme of uniting their varied interests in one common bio- 
logical territory. 

The Neotropical region extends from the southern limits of the 
Nearctic region, and includes the remainder of the New World— 
that is, Central and South America—with the West Indian Islands 
as a sub-region of the territory. No region of the world, if we 
except the Australian province, presents such a variety of interesting 
biological features as the Neotropical province. Whether regarded 
in the light of its existing life and of the diversity of animal and 
plant species it presents to view, or studied in the relations of its pre- 
sent animals to the geological past, the Neotropical area equals, if, 
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indeed, it does not in some features excel in interest, the great 
island-continent itself. ‘The monkeys of the Neotropical region, for 
example, are totally dif- 
ferent from those of any 
other region of the globe. 
They are broad-nosed, 
and usually possess pre- /, 
hensile tails, adapting ¢SS* 
them for an active life 
amid the dense forests 
of the region. Those 
apes have no callosities ; 
their thumbs are less 
perfectly developed than 
in Old World apes ; and 
cheek-pouches are also 
wanting. They include 
(Fig. 8) the spider 
monkeys, howlers, capu- 
chins, marmosets, and 
many other peculiar and 
special forms. The bats 
are likewise peculiar, in that they are represented by the famous 
vampires and other blood-sucking species. The rodents are the 
chinchillas, the curious capybara, the pacas, and agoutis and tree 
porcupines, possessing, like the apes, prehensile tails. The carnivora 
include the racoons, 
which take the place 
in this region of the 
weasels of the Old 
World. Deer and 
llamas represent the 
ruminants of the 
region ; and the tapir 
and peccaries represent 
other forms of hoofed quadrupeds. It is the group of the Eaentate 
quadrupeds, however, which finds in Neotropical territory its pecu- 
liar home. If the marsupial kangaroos and wombats characterise 
Australia as their head-quarters, no less typically in South America 
do the sloths, true ant-eaters (Fig. 9), and armadillo (Fig. 10) 
represent the fulness of Edentate development. With the exception 
of a few species of scaly ant-eaters or pangolins (Fig. 11) occurring in 
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the Ethiopian and Oriental regions, and the “aardvark” or ground 
hog of South Africa, the Edentate mammals are absolutely confined 
to the Neotropical Region ; and it is in the recent deposits of South 
America that we likewise discover the fossil remains of those huge 
extinct edentata, of which the Megatherium, Mylodon, and Glypto- 
don are well-known re- 
presentatives. Last of 
all, the marsupial op- 
OossuMs, an apparent 
remnant of Australian 
life, find their home in 
the Neotropical area. 
As remarkable excep- 
tions and absentees 
from the lists of South 
American quadrupeds 
may be mentioned the /nsectivora, of which order—represented by 
the moles, shrews, and hedgehogs—not an example exists in this 
area, if we except a little shrew in the north, and one genus in the 
West Indian Islands. Then, also, we may note the absence of 
sheep and oxen ; there are none of the civets, so widely spread over 
other areas ; and there is an absence of the large carnivora, and of 
the elephants and rhinoceroses of the Old World. 

Equally notable are the birds of the region. The smaller Passer- 
ine birds of the region (Formicaroid Passeres), curiously enough, 
want the singing muscles of the larynx, as a rule. To this group 
belong the ant-thrushes, tree creepers, tyrants, chatterers, and mana- 
kins. Other typical birds of this area are the tanagers, toucans, puff- 
birds, todies, and mot- 
mots. No less typical 
are the macaws, the 
curious curassows and 
tinamous, the sun bit- 

_ terns and the horned 

ks pa “wo screamers; and the 
; a humming-birds are 
likewise among the 
veritable gems of 
South American orni- 
thology. The humming-birds, ranging from Sitka to Patagonia, from 
the plains to the towering heights of the Andes, are absolutely confined 
to the New World. “No naturalist,” says Mr. Wallace, “can study 
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in detail this “single family of birds, without being profoundly im- 
pressed with the vast antiquity of the South American continent, its 
long isolation from the rest of the land surface of the globe, and the 
persistence through countless ages of all the conditions requisite for 
the development and increase of varied forms of animal life.” The 
curassows are distant relatives of the mound-birds of Australia ; 
and the tinamous possess affinities with the ostrich-tribe itself; 
whilst in such peculiar Neotropical birds as the Cariama of Brazil, 
the sun bitterns and horned screamers, we see types of birds, either 
intermediate between other families, or standing solitary and isolated 
in the bird class, testifying again by these peculiarities of structure to 
the lapse of time which has passed since their evolution from some 
common and now extinct type. 

The snakes of the region are numerous and peculiar, and the 
lizards are equally varied. The true crocodiles and the New World 
alligators co-exist in this region, and the tortoises attain considera- 
ble development in this region. ‘The tailed newts are well-nigh 
absent, however ; frogs and toads are abundant ; and the fishes of 
South America present us with numerous types, many of the species 
and 120 genera at least being confined to the waters of the area. 

Central America, as might be expected, shows less clearly the 
characteristic features of the southern portion of the continent. 
There we find a commingling of Nearctic with Neotropical forms, but 
the latter predominate, and as far north as Mexico we may trace the 
howling monkeys and armadillos of the southern region. 

In the case of the West Indian islands, forming the An#til/can sub- 
region of the Neotropical province, however, we meet with greater 
variations from the fauna of the continent. No better instance of 
the apparently arbitrary, but nevertheless logical and scientific, 
method of mapping off the earth’s surface for biological purposes, 
could well be selected, than the zoologist’s classification of the West 
Indian Islands. For, encircling Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, Porto Rico, St. 
Vincent, Barbadoes, and many other islets in his biological line, he 
places outside this line Tobago, Trinidad, Margarita, and Curagoa. 
The elimination of these latter islands from the “ zoological” West 
Indies, whilst they form characteristic islands of the geographical 
Antilles, is readily explicable. Trinidad and its three neighbouring 
islands in their zoology differ entirely from the other West Indian 
Islands, but agree with the adjoining coast of South America in the 
character of their included animals and plants. Scientifically and 
zoologically, they are therefore parts of South America ; they belong 
to the Brazilian sub-region, and not to the West Indian sub-province, 
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Their affinity to the continent in the matter of their botany and 
zoology, and their wide divergence from the other West Indian 
Islands, point clearly to their relatively late detachment from the 
South American coasts. Their constitution as islands was attained, 
in other words, at a Gate much more recent than that at which the 
other islands of the group received their status as independent 
lands. Of Trinidad and its neighbouring islets nothing peculiar in 
a zoological sense can be detailed. We may, therefore, turn to the 
typical West Indies themselves. 

Rich in vegetation and all that contributes to the support of 
animal life, the West Indies are poor in representatives of the higher 
groups. But they compensate the zoological mind for poverty in 
numbers by peculiarities of type. No apes or carnivora are native to 
the West Indies, and the characteristic edentates of South America 
—the sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos—are likewise wholly absent. 
But bats are abundant, and the rodents are peculiar. Capromys, one 
of these rodents, inhabits Cuba, Jamaica; and Plagiodontia is found 
in Hayti alone. These two genera are thus exclusively limited to 
the West Indies. In addition, an agouti is found in St. Vincent, and 
other islands ; and a rare species of mouse (Hesferomys) is found in 
Hayti and Martinique. If the West Indian rodents are peculiar, 
so likewise are the Insectivora belonging to the curious genus 
Solenodon. ‘Two species of Solenodon occur, one in Cuba, the other 
in Hayti. These animals are allied to the Madagascar “tenrecs.” 
They possess an extremely elongated nose, a long and scaly tail, and 
powerful claws. The fur is coarse, and the teeth are peculiar in some 
respects. 

The entire zoological history of the West Indian Islands tends to 
show their distinctness as a biological region. Their fauna bears a 
decidedly Neotropical character in its essential details, but it is like- 
wise a fauna which has undergone extensive modification through a 
Jong separation from the ancient mainland of which these islands 
once formed part. 

The- biological divisions of the globe having thus been detailed 
the task of investigating the causes which have wrought out the 
existing distribution of life on its surface yet remains. These pre- 
liminary studies form the material facts whereupon we may erect a 
solid hypothesis concerning the means whereby the living popula- 
tion of the earth has been modified, assorted, and arranged. We 
may accordingly marshal the facts in due order, that we may connect 
them by a theoretical bond—using hypothesis, thus legitimately, as a 
guide to the discovery of truth. ANDREW WILSON. 
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THE WAR OF THE WARTBURG. 


T is no stirring record of knightly prowess, no thrilling narrative 
of hand-to-hand combat between mail-clad warriors, that we 
purpose to draw from the obscurity of distant centuries. The War 
of the Wartburg is a bloodless war. The cries of the dying and the 
wounded shall not strike our ears, our eyes shall not behold the 
glittering pageant of the tented field. ‘The noble hall of the Thur- 
ingian hill-fortress is the scene of the exploits which we shall recall. 
Our heroes are the minstrels whom the munificence of Landgraf 
Hermann has attracted to his court ; their only weapon the German 
“ Schwalbe,” identical with our Irish harp. But perhaps the strangest 
feature of all in this unique war is that the champions do not fight 
for their own glory. The question at issue between them is not 
their own worth or their own superiority; the virtues and the excel- 
lence of their respective patrons, of the enlightened and munificent 
princes whose favour they have enjoyed, and whose gifts they have 
received, supply a nobler and more generous theme. 

The combatants are eight.in number. Their names, in the order 
in which they enter the lists, and in which we shall briefly introduce 
them, are Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Walther von der Vogelweide, 
the Worthy Notary, Biterolf, Reinmar, Wolfran von Eschenbach, and 
lastly Klingsor. 

The name of Ofterdingen is not unfamiliar in German literature. 
Not only has the attempt been made to prove him the author of this 
Wartburgkrieg, it has also been endeavoured at various times to 
connect him with the Nibelungen Lied, with Laurin, and with 
the Rosengarten. Unfortunately for these hypotheses, the existence 
of such a person as Heinrich von Ofterdingen has never been 
satisfactorily proved. Indeed, the strongest, we might almost say 
the only, argument in support of it, used to be deduced from his 
appearance in the present poem. But this was so palpable a begging 
of the question that Ofterdingen has come to be looked upon asa 
purely mythical character. In point of fact, it matters little which 
view we favour. Whether he actually lived in the flesh or whether 
he be a mere creature of the imagination, the practical result is the 
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same. His name is all that has come down to us. With Walther 
von der Vogelweide we are better acquainted. Born, probably, in 
Tyrol, between 1160 and 1170, he left the “ Vogelweide”—the 
bird-preserve—from which his family derived its name, for the court 
of Vienna, where he became famous as a Minnesinger. Austria and 
Thiiringen are the two places where most of his life, with the excep- 
tion of the years during which he wandered in true minstrel-fashion, 
was spent. It is of him that a charming tradition relates that— 
He gave the monks his treasures, 
Gave them all with this behest : 
They should feed the birds at noon-tide, 
Daily on his place of rest. 
The part which he sustains, though not altogether consistent with 
the frank and manly spirit which breathes in his works, is in perfect 
harmony with the more superficial details of his life. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the author of the Wartburgkrieg was well acquainted 
with the career of Walther von der Vogelweide. 

With the “Worthy Notary” we return to the regions of un- 
certainty and conjecture. In the poem he appears as “der 
tugendhafter Schreiber.” By a literal translation of the words, he is 
known in English by the style of “the virtuous writer.” But Grimm, 
an authority that few will question on points of philology, is of 
opinion that “ tugendhaft” is merely equivalent to “laudabilis” or 
“ honestus,” the official epithet applied to the “ notarius ” or “ proto- 
notarius” in the Middle Ages. ‘There are still extant a number of 
lyrics attributed to a “ tugendhafter Schreiber.” But, if the title did 
not belong to any one individual, if it was common to all the 
members of at least one branch of the legal profession, there can be 
no proof that the Worthy Notary of the songs is also the “ Worthy 
Notary ” of the Krieg, no proof unless it be that the rod of Aaron 
blossomed but once. The Chronicles which record the contest of 
the Wartburg have given the Schreiber the name of Henry. As the 
Thuringian acts and legal documents for the first forty years of the 
thirteenth century repeatedly make mention of Henricus scriptor, 
Henricus notarius, Henricus protonotarius, there is reason to assume 
that the Chronicles are correct. With this one slight fact about the 
poetical notary we must perforce rest satisfied. Neither history nor 
legend has anything further to record about him. 

All that can be ascertained in connection with Biterolf does not 
extend greatly beyond the few facts which may be gathered from the 
poem in which he figures. He is there represented as belonging to 
the Grafschaft or county of Henneberg, and as having received 
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knighthood from the Graf whose praises he is made to celebrate. 
Rudolf von Ems, in his Alexandreis, refers to another poem on the 
same subject by a poet whom he called Biterolf. Whether the 
author who in reality recorded the high deeds of the son of Philip is 
identical with the minstrel who, in the Wartburgkrieg, celebrates the 
valour of the Graf von Henneberg, cannot be decided. The fact 
that Rudolf himself resided for a considerable time at the court of 
Hermann, and that he may there have made the acquaintance of 
Biterolf, whom he calls his friend, at least lends plausibility to the 
assumption. Moreover, unless the Henneberger knight is also to be 
regarded as a myth, it is only reasonable to believe that his presence 
amongst the minstrels of the Wartburg was due to some poetical 
merits of his own. 

In endeavouring to prove the identity of Reinmar we are met by 
a difficulty of a different nature. Amongst the poets who flourished 
at the end of the twelfth and at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century we find two of the name of Reinmar. One of them is 
distinguished as Reinmar the Elder, the other as Reinmar von 
Zweter. In the manuscripts the two names are confused, so that it 
is not possible to determine which the poet meant. Possibly, indeed, 
the same confusion existed in his mind, and he may have used the 
names of two distinct authors under the impression that they belonged 
to one and the same person. Strict chronology points to Reinmar 
the Elder, surnamed the Nightingale of Hagenau. He was at the 
court of Vienna when Walther von der Vogelweide first appeared at 
it. Fora time the two poets were connected, first as master and 
pupil, later as friends and colleagues. Their friendship, however, 
was not lasting, as Walther records in a poem written on the death of 
Reinmar, to whom, nevertheless, he accords a generous and just 
tribute of praise. It may be mentioned that, as far as we know, neither 
of the Reinmars was ever at the court of Hermann of Thiiringen. 

Of Wolfran we can say but little. He livedand wrote. Familiar 
as is his name in literature, his career, if indeed we can abstract the 
poet's life from his works, has left no trace in history. He was born at 
Eschenbach, a small town near Anspach. His family was noble but 
poor. Being buta younger son, he left the paternal manor at an early 
age, and devoted himself to poetry. The heroic poems “ Willehalm” 
and “Titurel” are his. But it is especially to his “ Parcival” that 
he owes his fame—a fame which borrows nothing from antiquity. 
No poet—the Laureate not excepted—has treated the Graal legend 
in a more artistic and, above all, in a more delicate manner. Wolfran 
is the central figure of the Wartburgkrieg. The whole poem breathes 
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his spirit, it is a sincere tribute of admiration to him, it might almost 
be styled his apotheosis. 

The next character—the last we have to notice—is wholly 
mythical. Klingsor, who in the Krieg figures as Wolfran’s opponent, 
is no other than Klinschor, the wizard of Castle Marvellous, 
Wolfran’s own creation. In the “ Parcival,” it is true, Klinschor 
appears only as a magician, whilst at Eisenach he is a poet as well. 
Further, though the sorcerer whose spells Gawein breaks is repre- 
sented as an Italian, in the later poem he is announced as a 
Hungarian, “aus Ungarland.” ‘This transformation of the necro- 
mancer to a minstrel is, however, not unnatural. Indeed, it may be 
considered a necessity of the part which he bears. Appearing in his 
own person, as the opponent of Wolfran, the chief poet of the age, 
it was only fitting that he should possess poetical qualifications in 
addition to his magic art. Moreover, his name Klingescere, in its 
unabridged form—has the meaning of “singer” or “player,” and 
easily lent itself to the metamorphosis, if it did not actually suggest 
it. According to the chronicles which relate the details of the 
Wartburgkrieg as genuine historical events, Klingsor, whilst at the 
court of Thiiringen, prophesied the birth of St. Elizabeth. As this 
saint, in whose favour heaven is made to work a miracle— deceiving 
her husband by changing into roses the loaves which she was 
distributing—was an Hungarian princess, the magician who predicted 
her birth and career became associated, in the legend, with her 
native country. It is doubtless in this manner that the Italian 
sorcerer of Chateau Merveil figures as Klingsor aus Ungarland. 

Those who are acquainted with Wagner's Tannhauser will, doubt- 
less, have noticed that the poets—real and mythical—that figure in 
the Wartburgkrieg are the same who, in the opera, appear as the 
rivals of Venus’s favoured bard. Originally, however, the two legends 
are entirely independent and distinct from each other. The War of 
the Wartburg contains no allusion to Tannhauser. On the other 
hand, the old ballads which narrate Tannhauser’s adventures—his 
intimacy with Venus, his repentance, his appeal to Urban IV., his 
rejection, and his return to the goddess’s cavern—make no mention 
either of the Thiiringian court or of the rival poets. The fusion of 
the two legends is due to a later century, and to reasons which it is 
not altogether impossible to trace, or at least to surmise. The 
Minnesinger Tanhuser, on whose vividly amorous lays legend has 
probably based the adventures of the mythical Tannhauser in the 
Venus-mountain, flourished about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It was, therefore, but natural, considering the intrinsic 
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worth’ of his known productions, that tradition should have asso- 
ciated him with his famous contemporaries at the court of Thiiringen. 
The inducement to do this was the greater that the Horselberg, 
within which was the fabled palace of the Queen of Love, is situated 
in the neighbourhood of Eisenach, with which more than one legend 
connects it. The two myths having thus become amalgamated, it 
was an almost necessary consequence that the poetical contest of 
the Wartburg should be modified so as to give scope for the develop- 
ment of Tannhauser’s character. ‘The poetical effect, it must be 
allowed, is in no wise diminished by the substitution of the praises 
of Venus for those of Hermann, or of Leopold, in a debate in which 
the disputants are confessedly the bards of love, but it produces a 
new legend which is neither that of Tannhauser nor of the War of 
the Wartburg. 

In the hall of the Wartburg, the same which Hoffman has 
adorned with scenes from the legendary contest, are assembled the 
Landgraf and his wife, with her eight maids of honour, daughters of 
the house of Abenberg, and a courtly retinue of fair women and 
brave men. It is not a mere social gathering. They have come 
together to hear the rival minstrels assert and uphold the merits of 
their respective patrons. 

Heinrich von Ofterdingen opens the contest. He does so ina 
metre which is, in itself, a tribute to the Landgraf whose claims he is 
about to question, “in the tone of the noble Prince of Thiiringen.” 
His challenge is to all living bards. He “ places on the scale” the 
virtues of the Duke of Austria, Leopold VII., though his name is not 
mentioned, and defies his opponents to equal them with the virtues 
not of any one merely, but of any three princes. Should he be 
beaten, he will give himself up to be treated like a common thief. 
Walther von der Vogelweide is the first to pick up the gauntlet. He 
is moved with indignation at Ofterdingen’s presumption. Though 
he has himself received favours at the hands of the Duke of Austria, 
he renounces the hope of future patronage rather than put up with 
the Austrian champion’s arrogance. Knowing as we do the 
obligations under which Walther lay to Landgraf Hermann, and 
recalling the gratitude towards him so often and so eloquently 
expressed in his verse, more especially in that passage which we may 
consider the key-note of the whole poem— 


Ich bin des milten lantgraven ingesinde : 
Ez ist min site, daz man mich iemer bi den tiursten vinde. 
Die andern fiirsten alle sind vil milte, jedoch 

Sé6 stetelichen niht: er was ez é und ist ez noch: 
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—remembering this, we say, we are surprised to find him declaring, 
not for the Thuringian Prince, but for the King of France. If the 
claims of a foreign prince were to be brought forward, Walther was, 
in truth, eminently suited for the task. His travels, as he tells us 
himself, had extended from the Muor to the Seine, and he was 
therefore qualified by experience to speak of the virtues of the 
French king, Philip Augustus, whose name, however, like that of 
Leopold, is left to the reader’s knowledge of contemporary history. 
Stranger still does it seem that at the same time that Walther 
accepts the challenge, names the prince whom he means to 
champion, and agrees to the penalty of halter and axe, he postpones 
the settlement of the dispute to the morrow, alleging as a reason that 
the executioner is not present. 

The Schreiber is more eager for the fray. He will not hear of 
even twenty-four hours’ respite. For him, as might naturally be 
supposed, the Landgraf is the model of all princely virtues. The 
“ Diirenge,” as the old spelling gives it, is compared to Alexander, the 
minstrel’s ideal of munificence. Hermann, his champion asserts, is 
a lion for his enemies, but towards his friends he is an eagle of 
generosity. It may be here explained that the eagle is the recog- 
nised emblem of liberality—the much-praised Milde—because, as the 
eagle soars above other birds, so liberality soars above all other 
virtues. 

Before the contest can proceed any further, umpires have still to 
be chosen. It is left to Ofterdingen to appoint them, as is but just, 
he being the challenger. His choice falls on two to whom assuredly 
no objection can be found, on Reinmar and the wise Eschenbach, 
and he calls upon the Prince to administer the oath to them. Then 
he begins in earnest to descant on the virtues of Leopold. The 
noble Duke’s greatest joy, sings his champion, is to do good. He 
does not shun earthly pleasures, but it is more especially for God’s 
honour here below that he strives. He shapes his life according to 
the teaching of the priests, and a crown is being woven for him in 
heaven. Women are his heart’s delight; he always meets them 
with friendly greeting, and honours them for the sake of the Holy 
Maid that gave birth to the Saviour. He succours the oppressed, 
but he is inflexible towards his enemies. He is as a child. What- 
ever other virtues the wisest mind can think of, adorn him also. 

Seven princes, retorts the Schreiber, possess the privilege of 
electing the King of Rome, but these choose him whom Hermann 
of Thiiringen appoints. If he finds that the king is too tall or too 
short, or that he does not bring sufficient happiness to the world at 
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large or to the empire in particular, he sets him aside and puts 
another in his stead. As an example of this Otto is cited. He was 
deprived of empire and honour through the Landgraf’s instru- 
mentality and influence. Heinrich von Ofterdingen, scornfully adds 
the Schreiber, would do better to keep silence, and not compare 
together things incomparable. He should remember that when a 
hound starts on a false scent, he is liable to punishment at the hands 
of his master. 

Ofterdingen, as may be imagined, is not content to allow the 
superiority of the Schreiber as implied in the figure. * He acknow- 
ledges no master. Reinmar and Eschenbach he recognises as his 
judges. With these he now associates Herr Walther, whose excellence 
in song is famous through the whole German land. Here we 
discover why, at the outset, Walther was not made to take an active 
part in the contest. It was intended that later he should assume 
the duties of umpire. For this reason, likewise, he selected the King 
of France. Evidently, in Ofterdingen’s mind, the choice of a 
foreigner has virtually excluded Walther from the contest, and allows 
him to form an unbiassed judgment as to the claims of the native 
princes. The Schreiber, doubtless coinciding in these views, sees 
no cause to challenge his opponent’s further choice. He accepts 
the third judge, and bids him call in Stempel, the executioner of 
Eisenach, with his broadsword. 

The contest is resumed, and Ofterdingen continues his eulogy of 
“the noble Austrian hero whom all the world praises, even from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his feet.” Compared with him all 
other princes are as a cloud, whilst he is like the sun. So great is 
his generosity that, whenever he bestows on any noble the gift of a 
suit of clothes, he never omits to send a dress for the wife as well, 
that she, too, may say, “ This has the rich prince given to me.” Can 
any three, yea, any four, princes equal such virtue? The Schreiber 
does not deny Leopold’s munificence, but is ready with the reply 
that to whatever degree the Duke or any other prince may possess 
this excellent quality, it is only in imitation of the one supreme 
model, the Landgraf of Thiiringen. To this the Austrian minstrel 
can answer only by asserting in still more emphatic terms the 
generosity of his patron, about whom the friendless swarm as do the 
bees about the hive in which their real queen is, and whom he 
likens to an eagle, whilst other sovereigns are but falcons. This 
figure, be it parenthetically observed, is a departure from the 
mythology of the heroic cycle, in which the eagle is considered as 
subordinate to the falcon. In their metamorphoses the gods are 
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always represented as assuming the shape of the latter, mere heroes 
of the former bird. 

Biterolf, no longer able’ to curb his indignation, rushes to .the 
fray “with the eagerness of a raven pouncing on a carcass.” 
Ofterdingen’s presumptuous challenge reminds ‘him of the cat that 
wooed the sun, but in the sequel was content to wed a mouse-eating 
creature of his own kind. The adventures of the ambitious cat to 
which the poet here makes a passing allusion, are more fully related 
by two old “poets, Stricker and Herrand von Vildonie. The sun— 
it may be well to remember that in German “die Sonne” is of the 
softer sex—to whom the cat pays his addresses, declines the honour 
in favour of the cloud that obscures it. The cloud passes him on to 
the wind that drives it. The wind recommends the wall that breaks 
its force ; whilst in its turn, the wall urges the higher claims of the 
mouse that gnaws its foundation. Thus the cat that would a-wooing 
go gradually descends from his high aspirations to a plain alliance 
with the tabby that eats the mouse. 

Ofterdingen accepts the simile. He is willing to be the cat. In 
that case, however, his rivals are the vile vermin that he will scatter 
right and left, and Biterolf—the biting wolf—sinks to the level of a 
gnawing mouse. 

The Graf von Henneberg is the theme of Biterolf’s praise, not, 
indeed, as opposed to Hermann, but as another of the three who are 
“to outweigh” Leopold. Who was at Cologne on that memorable 
day when the Landgraf’s attempt to assert the precedence of the 
Abbot of Fulda over the Bishop resulted in a bloody fray? Did 
not the Henneberger fight like a lion for the Landgraf who, in the 
struggle, was struck down and carried away as dead? Nor is courage 
the Graf’s only virtue. It is accompanied by modesty, decency, 
fidelity, liberality, and mercy. Hermann himself, called upon to 
give his testimony, allows that the Henneberger’s courage might 
well deserve an empire. But Ofterdingen thinks but lightly of 
Biterolf’s panegyric, as he also affects to ignore, or at least to put 
aside, the French King whom Walther has set up as a rival of the 
Duke of Austria. With ironical condescension, he himself mentions 
a third German prince, the Markgraf of Brandenburg, to help his 
opponents out of their difficulty. But, even then, he maintains, 
Leopold excels them all. Had God given him four eyes and four 
hands, these would not meet the needs of his courage and of his 
liberality. What a noble example of both was given to the world in 
the battle with the Hungarian King! As the Duke, with his shield 
on his arm, was going out to meet the foe, his last recommendation 
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to his treasurer was to redeem the minstrels’ pledges—the pledges 
which the innkeepers of little faith exacted-from the. wandering 
brotherhood. Let the three be compared to him now! 

At this point Herr Reinmar, forgetting the impartiality of his 
office, and. ready to Stamp with anger, “like a child to whom an egg 
has been refused,” bursts out into an indignant protest against 
Ofterdingen’s presumptuous and impertinent folly. Neither the 
Austrian nor any other prince, he emphatically asserts, can equal 
the virtues of the “ Diirenge.” Were other princes angels, Hermann 
would be their God. The wise Wolfran, too, lays aside his judicial 
character, and goes over to the side of ‘the Landgraf, reminding 
Ofterdingen of the punishment inflicted on the angels because of 
their overweening pride. Ofterdingen does not even deign to reply 
to Reinmar’s attacks. As to Wolfran, he welcomes his entry into the 
lists, and promises him a reception worthy of the warriors of the 
“ Willehalm,” half hinting a doubt as to the orthodoxy of the poet, 
whose praise is bestowed as impartially on the heathen as on the 
Christian heroes of his poems. 

The contest has now reached a point where it can be decided 
only by Walther von der Vogelweide. It is he who now comes 
forward. His first words are a recantation of the judgment which 
he has prematurely uttered, and an expression of sorrow for having 
thus severed himself from the Duke of Austria. To all princes he 
now gives the glory of the stars, the best of them being, at most, on 
an equality with the morning star. One king and two princes, 
however, are superior even to this. Indeed, one of these three he 
would compare to the very sun. And who, he asks, is this one? 
Ofterdingen, who has already made use of this very figure to express 
the Duke of Austria’s pre-eminence, does not hesitate again to claim 
for his patron the supreme excellence implied in a comparison with 
the orb of day. But now it appears that Walther has throughout 
been sustaining an assumed character. The whole of his conduct 
at once becomes intelligible. It has been shaped, with more skill 
than sincerity, so as to deceive Ofterdingen, and to lead him into the 
snare prepared for him. He has now brought his praise to the 
highest point. He stands pledged to his comparison with the sun. 
But Walther is ready with a victorious rejoinder. Leopold, he 
allows, may be as the sun amongst the paler stars, but Hermann is 
as the very day itself. This would scarcely meet our modern views, 
but it is strictly in accordance with what we may call the poetical 
astromony of the Middle Ages. The light of day and that of the 
sun were not considered to be identical. Incomprehensible as the 
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distinction may seem to us, we must bear in mind that it is drawn 
from the Bible. According to the first chapter of Genesis, “ Let 
there be light” was the fiat of the first day of creation, “The greater 
light to rule the day” was the work of the fourth. In the heathen 
mythology of the North, a similar distinction is to be traced. 
Baldur, the light-god, has a chariot of his own, which precedes that ot 
the sun. 

Walther’s victory is acknowledged by Ofterdingen. But he 
complains of the device by which he has been misled, and protests 
that he has been beaten with “false dice.” Even now he will not 
allow that his cause is lost. He demands permission to summon to 
his assistance Klingsor, the Hungarian magician. At first, indeed, 
his opponents refuse to accede to his request, and loudly clamour for 
his death. At the intercession of the Princess, however, they 
abandon their cruel resolve of insisting on the immediate infliction 
of the penalty incurred by the conquered minstrel. They even 
consent that he should go to Hungary in search of his defender, and 
bring him to Eisenach. Here the first part ends. The concluding 
words afford us a good clue as to the place whence the Wartburg- 
krieg has come : “ Meantime at Mainz much of the lucid Rhine 


shall flow.” 
Viir Megenze git 


Die wile des klaren Rines harte vil, 

The poem does not state what length of time Ofterdingen was to 
be allowed for his journey to Hungary and back. Neither does it 
make any mention of the events which are supposed to take place 
between the two parts. The Chronicles are more explicit. From these 
we are able to gather a few details which, besides being interesting 
in themselves, will also serve as a connecting link. Ofterdingen, we 
are informed, was granted a whole year for his quest after Klingsor. 
This is strictly according to precedent, not only in Northern My- 
thology, but, as we may remember, in the more familiar Arabian 
Nights. It is also a usual, almost a necessary circumstance, that the 
whole twelvemonth should be allowed to elapse to the very last day, 
and that then the journey homewards should be accomplished by 
supernatural means. Originally, in the old Teutonic legends, it was 
effected by the instrumentality of a god, later by the help of a spirit, 
good or evil, as circumstances seemed to warrant. In conformity 
with these legendary bye-laws, Ofterdingen, to whom the Landgraf 
has given letters of introduction to Klingsor, is detained by the 
magician till the very eve of the day on which, according to agree- 
ment, he is to resume the contest at the Wartburg. The poet, whose 
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honour and life are at stake, is naturally a prey to the greatest anxiety. 
Klingsor endeavours to reassure him, telling him that they have a 
light chariot and swift horses, and that they will soon cover the space 
between Hungary and Thiiringen. Even this fails to banish fear from 
Ofterdingen’s mind ; indeed, he is so troubled that it is only under 
the influence of an opiate administered by the magician that he is 
able to fall asleep. Whilst in a state of unconsciousness produced 
by the draught, he is placed upon a bed and covered over with a 
leather counterpane—evidently manufactured out of Odin’s cloak. 
Klingsor with two attendants takes his place beside the sleeper, then 
they are all swiftly and gently transported in one night from Hungary to 
Eisenach, and safely deposited in a room of the inn kept by Heinrich 
Hellegreve, and situated near the St. George gate, on the left-hand 
side going out of the town. In the morning Ofterdingen awakes as 
the watchman from the top of the tower is calling out daybreak, and 
the bell of St. George’s ringing for early mass. He perceives that he 
is in Eisenach, but how he has got there he can explain neither to 
himself nor to those that question him. 

Returning to our poem, we find the second part opening with 
Klingsor’s appearance before the Landgraf. Thisis brought about in 
a manner widely different both from the anticipations raised by the 
first part and from the chronicled records ; to this, however, we shall 
return later. Just now, we have merely to give a summary of the 
poem in its present shape. A pavilion has been erected near the 
water’s edge for the noble “ Diirenge.” It is there that a hawker 
presents himself, offering for sale a wondrous article “ never seen of 
eyes and never to be seen,” which, out of curiosity, Hermann is 
willing to buy, if the price be within his reach. But that which 
Klingsor—he is the hawker—brings with him is more costly than 
gold, more precious than jewels. It is a riddle-poem. Whoever 
shall solve the enigma is to be recognised as a master in his art. If 
he fail in any point, “ if he break one strand of the rope,” he is to be 
branded asa bungler. Eschenbach stands in high repute for wisdom, 
and, Klingsor has heard, excels every “lay mouth” in his legends. 
Him, therefore, he challenges to explain the riddle. Wolfran, un- 
daunted by Klingsor’s boasting, and trusting not to his own know- 
ledge but to the help of God, in whose hand is victory, demands to 
hear the enigma. His adversary proposes it as follows :—A father 
cried to his child that lay asleep ca the edge of a lake : “ Awake, 
my child! It is from kindness that I rouse you ; the wind rages over 
the waters, night is coming on ; awake, my child! Were I to lose you, 
my sorrow would know no comfort.” Still the child continued to 
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sleep. Then the father drew near and struck him with a rod, 
saying: “ Awake before it is too late ;” but this, too, was of no avail. 
Thereupon the father took a horn and sounding it loudly in the 
sleeper’s ear, cried out: “Awake at last, you fool!” Still the 
child slept on. Out of very love the father seized the child by his 
curly hair and smote him on the cheek ; and still he slept. Then, 
seeing that neither noise nor blows were of use, the father threw a 
cudgel at him, saying: “ Receive this messenger which I send you ; 
though you have Ecidemon for your guide, you have followed the 
advice of the Lynx that has seduced you into this fatal sleep.” 
And the dam gave way, and the sounding waters rushed in. 
The explanation, given unhesitatingly and exhaustively by Wolfran, 
shows that the sleeping child is the sinner, the anxious father, 
God Most High. The horn sounded in the sleeper’s ear, represents 
‘the master clerics,” whilst the blows are God’s warnings sent either 
indirectly through the misfortune or the death of friends, or directly 
through illness. The cudgel thrown as a last resource is death, by 
which the sinner is driven to repentance if he would escape hell. 
Ecidemon and the Lynx are respectively the guardian angel and the 
evil spirit. The lake symbolizes futurity. ‘The winds that blow over 
it are the days of life, and the bank on which the sinner is sleeping 
is time. Klingsor’s astonishment is great at the unexpected ease 
with which Wolfran has solved the enigma. He attributes it to 
supernatural aid, either of an angel or of a spirit of darkness, 
hinting, however, in no obscure terms, his own suspicions. 
Nothing daunted by his failure, he is ready with another riddle, that 
of the King’s Daughter, by which is meant man’s soul. Wolfran 
expounds it with such wisdom that Walther von der Vogelweide, who 
here reappears for a while, bursts into tears of admiration. Then, 
without a word of warning, Klingsor proposes a third riddle, that of 
the Lost Sheep; and immediately after this, the rivals alternately 
describe the wonders and portents of the last day, basing the whole 
on a revelation made to St. Brandon. After this follow in quick 
succession the riddles of Solomon’s Throne, which symbolizes the 
Virgin, of the Cross, and of the Creation of Lucifer. So far Wolfran 
has been content to show his skill and wisdom by solving with ease 
Klingsor’s most intricate enigmas. But now, he turns on his antagonist 
and assumes the offensive. ‘This he does in the eighth riddle, which 
refers to the King of the Angles, and which he solves himself, though 
without any comment that can lead us to suppose that Klingsor has 
allowed his inability to doso. Theninth riddle also is proposed by 
Wolfran ; it is that of the Huntsman that figures Death. Before 
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Klingsor can proceed to give the solution, Ofterdingen raises his 
voice in loud and bitter compiaint against him, upbraiding him for 
the little assistance he has so far rendered, declaring that he will plead 
his own cause himself, and demanding that Stempel be called in and 
stand in readiness to execute judgment on the conquered. At the 
same time, as his former judges have become his opponents, he calls 
for anew umpire, and himself names the Graf von Kefernberg. He 
is appeased by Klingsor, who, after having satisfied Wolfran and also 
explained from whom he has acquired the supernatural knowledge of 
which he makes no secret, again comes forward with the tenth and 
last riddle. A Quatre, of which each single Ace has its own special 
symbol, contains a Tray, but is in its turn contained by the Tray. The 
Quatre typifies the four gospels, respectively represented by an ox, a 
lion, an eagle, and aman. These four gospels are, as it were, the 
foundation on which is built the doctrine of the Trinity, whilst they, on 
the other hand, derive all their authority from the Trinity. 

Klingsor’s suspicions, as we have seen, were roused by Wolfran’s 
ready solution of the first enigma. He is now convinced that his 
adversary is no “layman,” but derives his wisdom from the study of 
Astronomy, by which, of course, is meant Astrology. If Wolfran 
will not confess that such is the case, the devil Nasion shall be 
summoned from Toledo, or even from Greece, to wring the truth 
from him. Confident, however, in the innocence of his knowledge, 
he dares Klingsor and his spirit to do their worst. Without any in- 
dication of a change of scene, Wolfran and Nasion are now the two 
actors. In the Chronicles we read that it was at night, and when he 
had retired to the house of Gotschalg with whom he was lodging, 
that Wolfran was submitted toa final test by the diabolical examiner. 
Interrogated as to the nature of the firmament, the course of the 
stars, and the influence of the planets, he is unable to give an answer. 
In this examination, however, failure is success. The devil, wroth at 
having been summoned on such a fool’s errand, declares that 
Wolfran is but a “layman” and a “Schnippschnapp,” and with his 
finger he writes this on the stone, that retains the impression as easily 
as would dough. A sign of the cross made by Wolfran drives the 
devil away and ends the interview. 

In the next section a spirit—one of those who, though fallen 
from heaven, have not been relegated to the bottomless pit—seems 
to have been raised by Klingsor. All that he does, however, is to 
throw down a letter containing a long and sharp tirade against the 
avarice and simony of the clergy. What is called the fourth part 
follows this up with an address to two contemporaries, the Bishop 
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of Cologne and Johann von Zernin, who, it appears, raised their 
voices like lions against the abuses condemned in the foregoing 
epistle. 

But for Biterolf and the Schreiber, who now re-appear, the fifth 
division would be still less connected with the preceding parts of the 
poem. Biterolf, overcome with grief at the death of two princes, the 
Landgraf of Thiiringen and the Graf of Henneberg, from the latter 
of whom he received his knighthood, wishes to raise his weak voice 
in a tribute of praise to their virtues. He compares himself to a 
priest burying his own father—however great his grief, it must not 
prevent him from performing the holy office. ‘The Schreiber is 
called upon to join in supplication over the grave of the noble dead. 
Alternating their prayers, they beg of God that the souls of their 
princely benefactors may not be condemned to the torments of hell, 
and that mercy may temper justice. The concluding strophes are 
taken up with the details of a vision which is supposed to show the 
fulfilment of their pious wishes. 

Biterolf and the Schreiber are now followed by Wolfran and 
Klingsor, who introduce a string of legends bearing no reference to 
the long-forgotten question raised in the first part, and having very 
slight connection with cach other. St. Brandon, the wandering 
Irishman of legendary fame ; the Basiant of Constantinople; Zabulon 
of Babylon, half a heathen, half a Jew; Aristotle with his familiar 
Klestronis imprisoned in the ruby of a ring, from which, however, 
he helps King Tirol to win a game of chess, on the result of which 
the royal player has staked his head ; the magnet-mountain with its 
sirens, crocodiles, and vultures; the magician Virgil ; the dwarf 
kings Sinnels and Laurin—all these are paraded before the 
astonished reader, then disappear as suddenly and as unexpectedly 
as they were called up. Two strophes of undoubted morality, but 
totally out of place, close the strange medley which literature knows 
as the War of the Wartburg. 

It is apparent, even from the necessarily brief abstract which we 
have given of it, that the Wartburgkrieg, as it now stands, or rather 
as editors have compiled it from the various manuscripts or frag- 
ments of manuscripts bearing the title, cannot be looked upon as a 
harmonious and symmetrical whole. In our opinion, it is perfectly 
safe to dismiss summarily all that follows Wolfran’s temptation, or 
rather examination, by Nasion. That the names of the various 
personages of the first part recur in the subsequent divisions, that 
reference is sometimes made to the question originally at issue, and 
that the metre—either the tone of the noble Lord of Thiiringen or 
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“ Klingsor’s black tone ”—is used in the supposed continuations, 
these facts can scarcely be of great value as proofs of the authenticity 
of the unconnected and disjointed fragments which have been 
clumsily tacked on to the original poem. The first part of the 
Wartburgkrieg bears a certain resemblance to a class of poems 
which abound in the poetry of Provence, as well as the north of 
France, under the name of “tensons” or “jeux partis.” These, 
however, were usually the discussion of some point of gallantry, 
whereas our poem treats of the respective merits of art-loving 
princes. Furthermore, these alternating poems, if we may give them 
this name, were usually the productions of several poets—real dis- 
cussions, and not the words and thoughts of one author placed in 
the mouth of imaginary characters. That such is the case with our 
Krieg cannot for a moment be assumed. ‘The mythical and even 
supernatural minstrels that figure in it preclude any such theory. 
Out of these “ tensons ” there arose poems composed by one author, 
but thrown into the shape of a discussion—we use the term as dis- 
tinct from mere dialogue. Perhaps better known than any other 
argumentative poem of this kind is the discussion in which St. 
Sylvester defends Christianity against’ the attacks of twelve wise 
Jews. The machinery of these poems was usually taken from the 
real combats of the lists. Thus, at the opening of our Krieg, umpires 
are appointed, and even the Grieszwart—an official corresponding to 
the clerk of the course in modern contests of another kind—is also 
mentioned. In one striking and important feature, however, the 
contest of the Wartburg stands unique. It is the only poem of the 
kind in which a penalty, and that no less than death, is incurred by 
the conquered. In reality this is only carrying out the resemblance 
between the poetical and the physical combat. In the less friendly 
encounters of knighthood, more particularly in those which were 
regarded as an appeal to the judgment of God, death was not 
unfrequently the punishment of defeat. In all poems but the 
Wartburgkrieg, however, the parallel stops short of the tragical 
conclusion. It was a bold but a happy idea to carry it out here. 
It undoubtedly raises the interest in the contest to a far higher pitch, 
just as the death-penalty attached to the ordeal by battle invested it 
with greater importance than mere jousts possessed. 

As regards the second part of the Wartburgkrieg, that in which 
the riddles are introduced, it is clear that there interpolators have 
been. busy. The accumulation of enigma upon enigma, and more 
particularly the introduction of those which Wolfran proposes, are 
in direct contradiction to the whole plan and spirit of the poem. 
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Assuming that this second part is really a genuine continuation of 
the first, it should introduce Klingsor for the purpose of defending 
Ofterdingen, over whom the penalty of death was left hanging. . At 
the outset it is a suspicious circumstance that the magician’s aid 
does not assume the shape either of a direct defence of Ofterdingen 
or of a direct proof of the original assertion. Indeed, we are not 
even given to understand that it is for the purpose of rescuing 
Ofterdingen that Klingsor proposes the riddle which he defies 
Wolfran to solve. When, contrary to expectation, the solution is 
readily given, the hint is at once thrown out that diabolical agency 
is at work. Yet, in spite of this, riddle follows riddle, and even 
Klingsor, who does not attempt to conceal his necromancy, is called 
upon to rede his share. Nine new enigmas are required to confirm 
the magician’s suspicions, and it is only then that the victorious 
Wolfran is submitted to the final test at the hands of Nasion. All 
this is in direct opposition to the original conception of the poem. 
The doubts awakened by the prompt and correct explanation of the 
first enigma allowed of a second trial ; but after that, so far as such a 
test was concerned, the matter was necessarily at an end. Klingsor 
was clearly powerless to overcome Wolfran. It needed no further 
proof on the latter’s part to establish that. It was then time to 
determine whether, indeed, the poet owed his success to his own 
knowledge or to diabolical help and inspiration. After a second 
riddle the appearance of Klingsor’s familiar was fully warranted and 
concluded the contest, in so far, at least, as it affected Wolfran. We 
hold, therefore, that, before proceeding to an examination of the 
connection between the two parts, it is necessary to set aside eight 
of the ten riddles, to reduce them to two—the first and any other of 
the subsequent ones that the manuscripts warrant us in assuming to 
be connected with it. To enter upon this secondary question would 
require a discussion of texts and authorities quite beyond our scope. 
It must suffice to say that the evidence of authenticity is in favour of 
the last riddle, that of the Gospels and the Trinity. 

It is to be feared, however, that neither this pruning down nor 
any manipulation to which it could be subjected, can give this so- 
called second part of the Wartburgkrieg even the outward appearance 
of a natural sequel to the first. There is no denying that, as we 
have it, the first part is but a fragment. But this difficulty is in no 
wise met by the addition of the riddles, whether we accept all or only 
two of them. They do not further the action of the poem. After 
Nasion’s interview with Wolfran matters stand precisely where they 
stood after Ofterdingen’s discomfiture. Nothing that Klingsor has 
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done can be understood as rescuing the vanquished poet from the 
doom he himself has fixed as the punishment of failure. We hold 
it, therefore, justifiable to reject an addition which does violence 
to the evident plan of the first part without rescuing it from its 
fragmentary state. 

It cannot have escaped notice that there is a total absence of 
connection between the two parts of the Wartburgkrieg. At the 
end of the first, Ofterdingen is granted permission to call in Klingsor 
to his help. From this, it is naturally expected that when the 
magician appears he will resume the contest and defend his client’s 
thesis. Instead of proceeding in this manner, however, he makes 
his entry into the poem as an unknown hawker. For it is only later 
that we are made aware that the propounder of riddles is Klingsor. 
He does not announce himself as Ofterdingen’s defender. Indeed, 
he about whom the interest of the whcle contest should centre, whose 
life is at stake, is entirely ignored. Further on he re-appears, and 
that in a most unnatural manner in stanzas which are generally 
recognised to be interpolations within the interpolation. But more 
than this, the death-penalty is not mentioned. Klingsor expressly 
states that if Wolfran succeeds in solving the enigma he shall be 
considered a “ master.” Evidently we are treading on different 
ground. But, again, why does Klingsor address himself to Wolfran ? 
It is not he who has overcome Ofterdingen. It is Walther von der 
Vogelweide. But he, assuredly a more important personage, at the 
conclusion of the first part, than Wolfran or any of the other com- 
batants, appears but once, in a very doubtful passage, to express his 
admiration of Wolfran’s wisdom. If, however, we be willing to set 
aside all attempt at connecting the two parts, and consequently tc 
reject as interpolations every strophe that contains an allusion to the 
question mooted in the first part, it then becomes possible to 
establish a certain unity in the contest between Klingsor and 
Wolfran. ‘The magician then appears, not as coming from Hungary, 
but directly out of the pages of “ Parcival.” As the representative of 
profane knowledge and vain science he is opposed to Wolfran, who, 
without erudition, by the mere strength and power of his faith in 
God, is able to overcome not only his human but also his supernatural 
adversary. Looked at in this light, the so-called second part shapes 
itself into a not unharmonious whole. In justice, however, we must 
allow that there is one objection to the view. The riddle-strife, if for 
convenience we may be allowed to translate the German expression, 
into which the second part of the Wartburgkrief would thus resolve 
itself, is of the remotest origin. But wherever it appears, it is, so far 
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as we know, an inevitable condition that the combatants stake their 
life on the result. If we go back to Grecian mythology we see 
(Edipus threatened with death if he fail to rede the riddle proposed 
by the Sphinx, whilst his success brings about the destruction of the 
monster. In the Teutonic legends—in the Wafthrudismal, to 
mention but one example—Odin engages in a similar coritest, and 
stakes his head on the event. In the riddle-strife which we would 
make of the so-called second part of the Wartburgkrieg, no penalty 
is incurred by failure. If we must account for this omission, we 
would do so on the ground that the poet, evidently inspired by a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, perhaps we ought to say by the spirit of 
Christianity, as opposed to the half-heathen principle which under- 
lies the close of the ordinary riddle-strife, rejected the conclusion 
which custom prescribed, and, not unfittingly, terminated the victory 
of Christian over profane knowledge by Wolftan’s sign of the cross. 

To determine the authorship of the Wartburgkrieg, or rather of 
the disconnected fragments that have been strung together under 
that title, is an utter impossibility. The various theories that have 
been set up have not even plausibility to recommend them. The 
dates which it has been attempted to fix for the several sections 
range from 1216 to 1287. That the first part is the record of a real 
contest that took place in 1207, at the Wartburg, in presence of 
Landgraf Hermann, must be dismissed as a fiction. Even in the 
poem it is not a happy idea to represent him as present at a discussion 
of his own merits. To look upon this as an occurrence of real life 
would be little short of an absurdity. 

The Wartburgkrieg has met with much praise and much censure. 
In the latter case, however, it has chiefly been from critics who, 
looking upon it as a whole, have naturally been struck with the 
evident want of unity. If, however, we judge the separate parts on 
their own merits, we must allow them considerable poetical worth. 
They cannot, indeed, be placed on a level with the productions of the 
more important of the Minnesingers, of Walther von der Vogelweide 
and of Eschenbach. But, on the other hand, their superiority to the 
poetry of the Master-singers whom they preceded can scarcely be 
questioned. As in point of time, so also in point of poetical worth, 
the Wartburgkrieg may fittingly take its place between the Minne- 
singers of the twelfth and the Master-singers of the fourteenth 
century, between the Poetry of the Court and the Poetry of the 
Workshop. 


LOUIS BARBE. 
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THE BUSCAPIE. 


HE Buscapi¢ is a literary curiosity, about the genuineness of 
which there was, some years ago, considerable discussion. 
Much learned dust was raised on both sides of the question, until it 
was laid, by public indifference, with a few drops of cold water. The 
matter in dispute was, shortly, this. A certain Adolfo de Castro 
published, three-and-thirty years before the present date, with a 
preliminary discourse and copious notes chiefly bibliographical, an 
opuscule which he declared to be the “Buscapi¢ of Cervantes.” 
That Cervantes had written a work bearing such a title seems to be 
generally admitted. It is at least mentioned by such authorities as 
Pellicer and Navarrete, though no printed copy of the work appears 
to have been known. The matter under the judge is whether or not 
the work published by De Castro is the genuine production of Cer- 
vantes. De Castro, of course, affirms that it is; Ticknor may be 
cited as a representative of those who entertain a contrary opinion. 
On the side of the former are the style of the work, its humour, its 
genius, and its invention ; on that of the latter stand the circum- 
stances that it is never mentioned by Cervantes himself, or by his 
contemporaries, and that, though written for so long a period, and at 
one time eagerly sought for among a certain portion of the literary 
world, it never attracted anybody’s notice till the year 1848, when the 
Sr. Castro, then twenty-four years of age, published it at Cadiz. The 
primary concern of the present paper is with the work itself, which is 
so admirably written that even those who consider it apocryphal 
must allow its author a high intellectual rank, subject only to much 
the same moral abatement as that of the English Chatterton. 

The subject, which no few of those who deny its genuineness 
admit not wanting in entertainment, is this: The author of the 
work, Cervantes or De Castro, riding on a hired mule to Toledo 
from Madrid, meets on his way a little hump-backed Bachelor, 
mounted on a middle-sized nag, lean, blind of one eye and not very 
sound on the other, saying his prayers at every opportunity, and so 
burdened with years and galls, that the mere sight of him made a 
body shiver. His rider is scarcely in a more enviable plight. His 
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short legs are bowed like the handles of a plough, or a couple of 
slices of melon ; but their deficiency of length is amply compensated 
by his nose, his mouth which extends from ear to ear, and his feet 
which take twelves in shoes—a circumstance, says the satirical 
author, in which we see the gracious liberality of Nature to mankind. 
Between the horseman and his steed a little dispute arises, which 
ends in the hump-backed Bachelor being for the sixth time on his 
tragic journey of that morning thrown to the ground. The author 
assists him to rise, and attempts to console him by animadverting on 
the sorry description of jade, the walking bag of bones, which he is 
attempting to ride. But the Bachelor warmly defends his beast, 
speaking of him as a high-spirited colt, somewhat, indeed, of too 
stomachful a mettle, but in all else unexceptionable. On the author 
pointing out the particulars of his defects, the Bachelor allows he 
may be right; for himself, he thought otherwise, but he had been 
afflicted with short sight from his infancy, and kad unfortunately lost 
his spectacles on his first fall on this ill-omened day. As he suffers 
considerably from his aching bones, and the “choler of the rays of 
rubicund Pheebus” is near its zenith, they agree to pass the noon 
under the shade of some tufted trees by the wayside, seated together 
on the bosom of their common mother. 

There the graduate of Salamanca,—and not of Alcala, which is only 
fit for poor students,—takes out of a leather purse a couple of books 
for their entertainment, one of spiritual verse, and one of simple prose. 
After a word or two about the former, “ As for this other book,” 
says the humpback, taking up the volume in prose, “ people here do 
not care two farthings for it. Its contents are nought but madness 
and folly, and other matters out of the way of reason and judgment. 
It is, in a word, a compendium of all the levities and improbable 
passages wherewith other books, injurious like it to the common- 
wealth, are crammed.” Upon which the author takes the work, opens 
it at random, and reads on one of its pages the Title of The Ingenious 
Hidalgo. Thereupon he remains a season in suspense like one 
assaulted by a sudden fear, and his voice is frozen in his throat. On 
recovering, he defends the book, declaring it to be one of sweet 
entertainment, and written in a very pretty style, and says that its 
author ought to be rewarded for his desire to banish from the com- 
monwealth all idle chivalric romances. The Bachelor allows that 
there are yet to be found foolish people believing in knights-errant 
of the past, and their outrageous battles, and their righting of wrongs 
—“ Would to God,” he adds in parenthesis, “ I might meet one to right 
this hump of mine, which ought to have been righted long ago”—but 
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steadfastly disbelieves in the existence of any chivalry of the present. 
What Florians or Palmerins, he asks, has the author of this book 
ever seen, armed de caf a fied just as if they stepped out of a piece of 
old tapestry in an inn, wronging what is right, and disordering what is 
well ordained? He also urges the objection that it is a downright 
fatuity to attempt to banish knight-errantry solely by the recital of 
the adventures of a knight-errant. To this the author replies by 
quoting the famous knight Don Suero de Quifones with his nine 
companions in arms, men of real flesh and bone, who obtained leave 
from Don John II., king of Castille, to break three hundred lances 
in thirty days against all who would, in their defence of the Honourable 
Pass, until at last Don Suero took off from his neck the iron 
collar which he wore constantly every Thursday, in sign of servitude 
to his sweetheart. The author also quotes the canon Almela who 
had a fancy for chivalric trifles, and was wont to bear a sword which 
had belonged to the famous Cid Ruy Diaz, according to an inscrip- 
tion on it which no man was able to read. The Bachelor, who is 
perpetually interrupting the connection of the argument by references 
to his father, a brave soldier in the German war, ever the last to 
advance and the first to retire, objects that these are ancient instances, 
though for that matter his antagonist might well have quoted the 
challenge of the king of France and Henry VIII. of England to 
Charles V. to fight them on covered field after all the laws of the 
tourney. “ And to tell you the truth,” adds the Bachelor, “ very glad 
indeed should I be to see the days of chivalry return. Would I 
not ride out myself one fine morning in a robe of leather stuffed with 
squirrels’ fur among the mountains, and there be surprised with a 
sudden storm of wind and rain? Then in the midst of the darkness 
I should wander to a spot which none dare enter for fear of the evil 
beasts that lodge therein, and there should I meet a most courteous 
prince himself a knight-errant, to wit the knight of the Red Band 
or of the Griffin, who has also happened to lose his way. Then 
will appear to us two incontinently a dwarf with a foul face and a 
fearful voice, who will announce to my companion a most terrible 
adventure. He will say the Princess Bacalambruna, who by the 
death of her father Borborifou, him of the wry nose, is now 
mistress of yon erichanted castle glimmering by the river side, is 
wounded by your love—when night has unfolded her fearful cloke, 
come to the castle whose doors will be open unto you. Then will 
that knight tell me how he is unable to go for that he has long been 
enamoured of Arsinda, daughter of Quinquirlimpuz, king of Tap- 
robane. Then will the fancy seize me to delight myself with this 
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dame whom all men would admire, did she suffer herself to be seen 
of any. Then shall I reach her castle by nightfall, and a lighted 
torch will move of its own accord before me, until I come to a 
gorgeous palace of gold and silver and pearls and precious stones, 
with carpets of the finest silk and hangings of gold. Then the 
torch will go out and the princess will come in, and after she has 
fallen asleep, I shall, by means of a lantern which I have brought for 
the purpose, discover her to be the most beautiful woman in the 
world—but a drop of wax falling on her breast will wake her, and 
much will she marvel to see no knight of the Griffin, but a hump- 
backed and a long-nosed knight. Then, holding my hump, not for 
what it is a rich adornment of nature, but for a deformity, straightway 
she will cast about to compass my death. In the meanwhile I shall 
invoke some malign enchanter, who, owing to his malignity, will 
pretend to hear me not. But a duefia, the fairest of all dueftas in 
Transylvania, will deliver me. Her shall I promise to wed when 
next I pass that way, which will assuredly be never, but in that hour it 
will become my duty to promise what I cannot perform as well as what 
Ican.” In another adventure the Bachelor supposes himself married 
to the daughter of an Emperor, attired indeed in the costliest 
brocade, but so excessively ugly as to appear rather a devil escaped 
from hell than a human creature. To appease this lady’s anxiety for 
a husband, her father has set her as the prize of any brave knight who 
can obtain by his arms the possession of the great beauty which is not 
inher. Asnootherknight appears, the Bachelor himself enters the lists, 
while the ignorant and evil-minded rabble cry aloud, “ Here comes 
the knight of the horrible hump ! Room for the flower of knighthood !” 
His courser prances as usual, and as usual he comes to the ground, 
discovering in his fall certain matters which the sun’s light need 
never have seen. ‘Then the princess finding him fit for marriage 
asks him at once from her father, who well knowing his daughter has 
run the market of knights-errant without finding a bid, that she is in 
fact a bad half-crown and a jewel not vendible, gives her to him along 
with a kingdom of dwarfs asa reward for his prowess; “ And so,” says 
the Bachelor, “ from a graduate of Salamanca, and not of Alcala, I shall 
be nothing less than a king, and a poem will be composed in my 
praise, in the language of my kingdom, unknown as yet to the most 
learned of cosmographers.” 

After this long tirade of the Bachelor's, which is much longer in 
the original, the author does his best to bring him back to the real 
subject of knights-errant in their own time, and when the hunch- 
back again and again reverts to the history of his valiant sire, 
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hopping, as the author says, like a little bird from flower to flower, 
his antagonist imitates the strange resistance of the serpent who 
stops her ears with her tail. The Bachelor, a father of proverbs 
like Sancho, is as talkative as a black bathing woman, but the 
author, with laudable perseverance, defends his own thesis by the 
examples of Oliver de la Marche, Knight of Philip the Good, and of 
several other knights in the days of Charles V.and his son Philip IT. 
It is, he concludes, but a set of loggerheads who, to mislead the people, 
maintain the non-existence in the present day of these knights-errant, 
who may well be encountered in villages if they exist in the courts o 
kings, though indeed in the hurly-burly of palaces they are unnoted, 
since the court is the mother of madness of every kind. Then the 
author enters upon a panegyric of his work, in the middle of which 
he is interrupted by a mishap. For during the colloquy the hectic 
bag o’ bones has become possessed with a devil similar to that 
which possessed Rocinante in respect of the Yanguesian mares. 
The mule, like a virtuous Lucretia (the world has grown so 
corrupt, that it is reserved for mules alone to show themselves 
Lucretias), leaves her lover in an evil plight, of which the author takes 
advantage to show the Bachelor that some at least of the contents of 
_ the Knight of La Mancha are other than madness and folly. The 
sun sets—the author bids the Bachelor good-bye, who, bewailing 
his ill-starred beast, neither sees nor hears him, and continues his 
journey to Toledo, where in the house of a friend he writes his 
adventure to undeceive a number of people who see in “ Don Quixote ” 
what Don Quixote is not, and determines to call his pamphlet 
“ Buscapi¢,” that all those who seek for the foot on which the ingenious 
Manchegan halts, may find out that he is sufficiently sotfnd on both to 
enter into most singular battle with all dolts and backbiters, despicable 
insects which every well-ordained city supports to its own detriment. 

And so the “ Buscapi¢é” concludes with the ordinary form of 
leave-taking. In its last sentence the author makes a sort of pun 
on the title of his work, the proper signification of which is a rocket 
without a stick, which, being fired, runs along the ground betwixt 
people’s feet. It means also, metaphorically, a feint or feeler 
in talk, introduced to obtain further information, and a key to 
obscure passages ina work. The object of the “ Buscapié,” accord- 
ing to Vicente de los Rios, was to excite the attention of the public to 
“Don Quixote,” by explaining it to be a satire on certain noble persons, 
such as Charles V. and the Duke of Lerma, the favourite of Philip III. 
The advantage to be gained in the sale of a book by declaring it to 
be directed against living notabilities is as well understood now as in 
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the days of Cervantes andof Pope. But the fact that several editions 
of “Don Quixote” were published in a short time—four, indeed, in 
the year of its appearance, 1605 : the first and fourth at Madrid, the 
second at Valencia, and the third at Lisbon—is a serious objection 
to the view of Vicente de los Rios. Moreover, Cervantes speaks in 
“ Don Quixote ” with the highest respect of Charles V., going so far 
as to call him énvictisimo, deviating from the rules of grammar in his 
desire of forcible panegyric. Still, the reader of the “ Voyage to 
Parnassus” will hesitate some time before admitting that Cervantes 
intends every word he writes to be taken in its natural meaning. 

In the Prologue of the edition published by De Castro, the author 
asks the reader to read the “ Buscapi¢,” if he has not, through want 
of intelligence, been able to disembowel the matters hid in his 
ingenious Manchegan flower and mirror of all knight-errantry. But 
the reader obtains very little explanation of difficulties from the 
“ Buscapié.” Here is a delicately fine imitation of Cervantes—if 
he be not indeed the author—who was so culpably and notoriously 
careless in the matter of Sancho’s ass and the name of Sancho’s wife. 
But surely it appears that the chief purport of the work was to show, 
not only by the example of particular persons in high station, but 
even by that of the generality of people, of which the Bachelor may 
be taken as a representative, that knights-errant existed at that time, 
and that knight-errantry was still a subject of admiration. It may 
be remembered that in the second part of “Don Quixote” the 
Ecclesiastic, as he is called by Cervantes, supposed by some to be 
intended for Luis de Aliaga or Avellaneda, makes the very same 
objection against the existence of knights-errant in his time as is 
made by the Bachelor in the work before us. “Where have you 
found,” says this irate dignitary, addressing Don Quixote, at the 
Duke’s table by the injurious appellation of “Soul of a Pitcher ”— 
‘Where have you found that there have ever been, or are now, any 
of your knights-errant'? Where are your Spanish giants? your 
Manchegan marauders? your enchanted Dulcineas? and the whole 
pack of your idle absurdities?” The purpose of “Don Quixote” 
was, according to its prologue, to overthrow the ill-founded pile 
of books of chivalry, abhorred by so many and praised by so 
many more; and the “ Buscapi¢é” comes as a sort of corollary 
to give proofs, not, indeed, of the existence of books of chivalry, 
which was never denied, but of knights-errant who still remained in 
the world at the time “ Don Quixote” was written, 

The extent to which the subject of knight-errantry had occupied 
men’s minds is shown by a volume published in the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, composed by Hieronymo Sanpedro, called “ The 
Book of Celestial Chivalry of the Stem of the Fragrant Rose.” This 
book, which in its dedication curiously anticipates the comparison of 
Mrs. Malaprop to the orange-tree, contains some hundred chapters 
on Marvels, beginning with the creation of two round tables, the earth 
and heaven, by the omnipotent Emperor, and ending with the con- 
duct of King Hezekiah, by a certain sage, Alegorin, to the splendid 
palace of Abraham, where he sees the leading members of the 
heavenly host, and is informed of the advent of Christ, the Knight 
of the Lion. In this unique romance Eve and Rebecca are repre- 
sented as two beautiful princesses in the style of Oriana and 
Angelica ; the Devil becomes the Knight of the Snake; while 
Abraham figures as a second Tirante or Amadis of Gaul. The 
author, in a preface, modestly expressing his doubts of his own 
eloquence, consoles himself a little naively with the example of 
Balaam’s ass. It is only fair to add that this book was rigorously 
prohibited by the Holy Office. 

The “ Buscapi¢,” short as it is, abounds with amusement. No work 
of Cervantes, from his ‘‘ Galatea” to his “ Persiles” contains so much 
fun in so little space. What Addison thought of Pope’s “Rape of 
the Lock” before the introduction of the Rosicrucian machinery, 
may be applied to it. Itis merum sal, a delicious little thing. Here, 
for example, is a passage taken from the Bachelor’s criticism on the 
Book of Spiritual Verses, the companion of Don Quixote, in his 
leather purse. “One thing,” says the humpbacked, “much annoys 
me herein ; I mean the confusion and mixture of the ornaments and 
court-dresses of the Christian Muses with those adored by barbarous 
heathendom. Now, who does not feel offended and hurt when he 
sees the name of the Divine Word, and that of the most sacred 
Virgin Mary and the holy prophets to boot, with Apollo and 
Daphne, Pan and Syrinx, Jupiter and Europa, and with that cuckold 
of a Vulcan, and that son of a whore, little Cupid, the blind god 
born of the adultery of Venus and Mars? And yet, what a mighty 
bustle was made by the author of these same absurdities about a 
pious old dame, who used to answer in a snuffling tone, ‘ Praised be 
God,’ when in the service of the mass he said ‘ The Lord be with you,’ 
instead of replying, as she ought to have done, in conformity with 
the prayer book and ordinary courtesy, ‘and with thy spirit.’ ‘The 
devil take you and all your lineage,’ quoth one day the offended 
divine ; ‘can’t you see, my good woman, though your prayer is pious, 
it is not here to the purpose?” The Bachelor’s criticism on the author 
of the Book of Spiritual Verses would certainly have received the 
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support of Dr. Johnson, one of whose favourite subjects of reproof, 
in the Lives of such Poets as he seems to have held apostates from 
God’s grace, to wit, is the irreligious licentiousness of many of their 
lines. Most readers will remember his complaint about the in- 
decency of Dryden, who—in this respect at least, as bad as the 
subject of the Bachelor's animadversions—after proposing, in his 
verses on the Restoration, a sacrifice to Portunus and other sea gods, 
for Charles the Second’s safe return, says, in the language of religion— 


Prayer stormed the skies, and ravished Charles from thence, 
As heaven itself is took by violence; 


and, adds his horror-stricken biographer, afterwards mentions one 
of the most awful passages of sacred history. The punctilious 
Bachelor speaks with great approval on another occasion of the 
change attributed to Charles V., in the famous words of Julius 
Ceesar: “I came,” said the Emperor, “I saw,” but he added, as a 
Christian prince should do, “God conquered.” 

Everybody probably, except the traditional school-boy of universal 
knowledge, will remember the scene in the First Part of “ Henry IV.,” 
where the counterfeiting Falstaff, after slaying the already slain 
Hotspur, bears him on his back to the prince and claims the reward 
for his egregious valour. Those who delight in the detection of 
such plagiarisms as it is now the fashion to call literary parallels, 
may ascribe, if they will, to Shakespeare an incident in the Bachelor’s 
account of how he became a captain. This gentleman one day, in 
the heat of a fight with the German heretics, is looking about him 
anxiously for some convenient place of retirement, deeming, doubt- 
less, like the fat knight, that the better part of valour is discretion, 
On his way he notices the number of his fellow-soldiers carried off 
by death,—as the author says prettily elsewhere, borrowing his simile 
from the first line of one of Argensola’s most celebrated sonnets, like 
vine tendrils by the hand of October. The idea comes to him that he 
should reserve himself, the Bachelor not being as yet born nor en- 
gendered, for greater matters. To his companion’s suggestion, that the 
narrator should say rather the least of matters, the humpback phlegma- 
tically replies that he has heard before that he is very small, but he has 
always held it for idle talk, a tale told by an old woman round a 
winter fire. To resume his story : at the end of the battle, says the 
Bachelor, my father appeared before the Emperor with more than thirty 
heads of the heretics cut off by his own sword, a weapon on the 
majority of occasions of a retiring, modest, and unassuming charac- 
ter. But to show the malice of the world, adds the graduate of Sala- 
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manca, and not of Alcala, evil tongues were not wanting to affirm 
that my father had cut off the heads of bodies already slain by 
others, and that he was like the man who buys dead birds in the 
market and then solemnly declares that he shot them himself. Well 
might the Hebrew sage insist on the want of novelty under the sun, 
when even this little device of our modern sportsmen, if it be not 
written by De Castro, is as old as the sixteenth century. 

A propos of sportsmen, to them probably will be most interesting 
an enumeration, somewhat tedious to others, of what are called the 
good points of a horse, all of which in the Bachelor’s belief meet 
together in his miserable hack. Several lines are expended on this 
subject, which go far to show the work not written by Cervantes, 
who in none of his writings manifests any remarkable delight or 
interest in this particular quadruped, of whom it has been said that, 
though noble himself, he makes everybody who is busied about him 
more or less of a blackguard. The epithet “ horsey,” which is now 
creeping into our language, is indeed seldom complimentary. “It 
would be unnecessary,” says Fielding, in “ Joseph Andrews,” refer- 
ring to the talk that passed between Squire Booby and his Worship 
the Justice—“ it would be unnecessary, if I was able, which indeed 
I am not, to relate the conversation between these two gentlemen, 
which rolled, as I have been informed, entirely on the subject of 
horse-racing.” Cervantes would in this respect, doubtless, as in 
many other respects, have agreed with one of the most able of his 
imitators. 

If the “ Buscapi¢é” be not by Cervantes, it must be allowed to be 
a capital imitation of the great artist. Even Ticknor, who will have 
none of it in regard to authenticity, admits it to be pleasantly written, 
witty, and talented, showing a remarkable familiarity with the 
works of Cervantes, and a still more remarkable familiarity with the 
literature of his period. It is, indeed, full of allusions to the books 
of old, rare, and comparatively unknown authors, who wrote most of 
them towards the close of the sixteenth century. Of these, not the 
least noteworthy is one Dojia Oliva, a learned lady, who published ia 
the reign of Philip II. “ A New System of Philosophy concerning 
Human Nature, unknown to the great philosophers of antiquity, and 
improving the health and life of man.” De Castro declares, in a 
note, that medicine is indebted to her for rare discoveries in anatomy, 
especially that of the nervous juice, which, under the name of 
nervous fluid, is still a subject of lively discussion. 

The style of the “ Buscapié” is, like that of “ Don Quixote,” a 
copy of the style of the old romances. We find the same intro- 
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duction of old words, such as alemafia, sage, and respuso, which is 
repeated twice, and generally throughout the book an affectation of 
archaic forms of expression. The customs of the time, too, are, if 
the work be modern, preserved with admirable skill. The Bachelor 
takes Cervantes for a member of the medical profession, because he 
is riding on a mule, an animal as necessary to procure esteem for the 
doctor in the eyes of his patient in the sixteenth century as a one- 
horse brougham at the present period. The conceit and ignorance 
of the Bachelor, the corruption of women, the figures of classical 
or Spanish heroes in the tapestry hangings of inns, are all of them 
photographs of the time of Cervantes. The disesteem of those pro- 
fessing the most noble exercise of letters to which the author casually 
alludes in the “ Buscapi¢,” the envy which ceases not to oppress 
genius with a thousand incommodities, is indeed of all ages, but was 
perhaps especially patent in the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The love of inferior verses is a characteristic of Cervantes. His pas- 
sion for poetry, which he tells us in his “ Voyage to Parnassus ” beset 
him in his tender years, appears in this work, as in all other works 
written by him, and it is, moreover, marked by his wonted careless- 
ness, his pot unfrequent inconsistencies and mistakes, To err, 
indeed, is common to mankind, but the apparent inconsistency in a 
censure of chivalric comedies by the author of “ The House of 
Jealousy,” and “ The Woods of Ardenia,” seems Cervantes’ very 
own. 

Taking into consideration the satire of “* Don Quixote,” and its 
numerous metamorphoses which perhaps induced the author to speak 
of himself in the Sonnet of Gandalin to Sancho, as the Spanish 
Ovid, Pellicer was of opinion that Cervantes proposed to himselt 
as a model for his immortal romance, the “ Golden Ass of Apuleius.” 
There seems, indeed, to be between this truly modest tale and 
the “ Don Quixote” quite as much relation as exists between the 
Persiles and the “ A&thiopic History of Heliodorus.” We read in 
the “ Golden Ass” how Lucius, the hero, coming home one night 
about the third watch, from a banquet, a little the worse for wine, 
slays with many and deadly wounds three robbers as he supposes, 
whom he finds attempting a burglarious entrance into the house 
where he is staying. After this feat, panting for breath and bathed 
in perspiration, he throws himself on to his bed and falls asleep. In 
the morning he is arrested on a charge of murder. At the trial the 
three corpses are introduced on a bier covered with a linen sheet. 
He is commanded by the judges to uncover the bodies of the mur- 
dered. He does so, and exposes three wine-skins slashed and 
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pierced in the very parts in which he had attacked the burglars. 
The most unobservant reader will at once discover the resemblance 
between this story and that of the brave and uncommon fight which 
Don Quixote fought with the skins of the deep-red wine, in which 
the hero distinguished himself more as a utricide than a homicide. 
No less resemblance is there between the circumstances in the 
Bachelor’s tale of the drop of wax falling on the breast of his 
beautiful mistress, and waking her, and the well-known incident of 
the waking of the Love God by a drop of burning oil in the drunken 
old woman’s story of Cupid and Psyche. 

The best reason for supposing the “ Buscapié” apocryphal lies 
in the fact that although the original MS. has been frequently 
demanded, as would naturally be the case, from the Sr. Castro, 
he has never submitted it to the examination of any of the 
Academies of Madrid, or indeed that of any public tribunal 
competent to determine whether or no the MS. in his possession 
is to be considered a copy of a work of Cervantes. To Mr. 
Ticknor, all evidence of the genuineness of the “ Buscapié,” external 
and internal alike, is unsatisfactory and suspicious. The very 
similarity of style to that of Cervantes, its use, word for word, 
of some of his favourite expressions, seem to the learned Anglo- 
American, as he is called by De Castro, damning proofs of its being 
a forgery. The more exact resemblance it bears to other works of 
Cervantes, virtually says Mr. Ticknor, both in its substance and 
form of thought, the less probable is its genuineness. It is, he 
actually says, too close a copy of the great original. If evidence of 
this kind is to be admitted, we may, replies De Castro, other things 
being equal, regard the Tale of the Captive as a spurious introduc- 
tion into “Don Quixote,” since it is obviously the same as that in 
“ The Bagnios of Algiers.” So the fiftieth chapter of the first part of 
Don Quixote, in which the hero gives a description of the knight- 
errant’s life to the Prebendary, very nearly parallel to that which he 
gives to his squire in the twenty-first, must surely be rejected. So, too, 
must be rejected Sancho’s tale of the Knight of the Wood, about the 
prowess of his ancestors on his father’s side in the matter of wine- 
tasting. Two of them, as the reader may remember, were asked their 
opinion of the quality of a certain cask of wine. One tasted the 
wine, the other contented himself with smelling it. The one said it 
tasted of iron, the other that it smelt of leather. Time went by, the 
wine was drunk, the cask came to be cleaned, and lo! at the bottom 
of it a small key hanging from a strip of goat-skin. This anecdote is, of 
course, but a mere repetition of that in the Entremes of the Election 
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of the Alcaldes of Daganzo. Nor does Mr. Ticknor’s remark that 
Cervantes is made to speak in a disparaging way of Alcal4 de Henares, 
his native place, appear to be an argument of very great weight 
against the genuineness of the “‘ Buscapi¢.” The speech is placed in 
the mouth of the little humpbacked Bachelor whom its author delighted 
to ridicule. Mr. Ticknor maintains that whenever an author alludes 
to his birthplace, or to his contemporaries, in terms of good or evil, 
he is to be considered personally responsible, into the mouth of what- 
soever of his puppets the allusion may be put. So, he says, it has 
always been, so it is, and so it is just that it should be. But the pre- 
sent question seems rather to refer to the meaning of the author’s 
words than to his responsibility. Nor does it follow that because the 
censure of the Bachelor concerning Alcald is not to be taken au pied 
de la lettre, the praise of the same place in the mouth of Don 
Quixote, or of Teolinda in the “ Galatea,” is therefore also to be taken 
as censure, unless indeed it be asserted that the speeches of the wise 
and the foolish of an author’s characters are intended to have equal 
authority, and that he who occasionally speaks ironically is incapable 
ever after of saying what he really means. But the Bachelor’s speech 
is of one web with his opinion of his horse and himself. The short- 
sighted rider in spectacles is mounted on his sorry jade of ignorance, 
which causes all who ride it to fall, and all who lead it to be laughed 
at. On this occasion, at least, De Castro’s charge against his antago- 
nist, that he mistakes jest for earnest, seems to be well founded. But 
when the Spaniard goes on to observe that all the observations of the 
learned Anglo-American are the daughters of levity and error; that 
he is mistaken about a common phrase in Spanish, and that he under- 
stands nothing at all of the matter in dispute; we must surely inter- 
pret him as speaking solely in a Pickwickian or Parliamentary sense, 
scattering in the path of his opponent the common flowers of literary 
courtesy, a delicate attention fairly merited and requited by the 
latter’s conjecture that the text of the “ Buscapi¢é” miay have been 
adjusted to the notes quite as much as the notes to the text, and the 
Sr. Castro is without any pretence to skill in the English language. 
There is no doubt, it is indeed admitted by the most learned 
of the Sr. Castro’s opponents, that the “ Buscapié” when first pub- 
lished was considered authentic by the best authorities in Spain. 
There was then no need of any Cervantes fecit in its margin. It 
is the opinion of Don Pascual de Gayangos that, at the present time 
the verdict of those most fitted to judge is generally that the work is 
apocryphal. To the mind of the able scholar last mentioned the 
“ Buscapi¢ ” is a literary toy of Adolfo de Castro, who, he thinks, had 
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doubtless in view his own diversion at the expense of his many friends 
and brothers in the study of letters. There is, he says, a certain literary 
vanity in duping those who value themselves on their critical skill and 
hold themselves to be masters therein, a vanity in no degree blameable 
when it treats of a supposed ¢rowvaille which, like the present, affects 
not at all the historic and religious creed of his country. To this sen- 
timent the Sr. Castro perhaps yielded himself, and if many literary 
‘men at first believed the “Buscapi¢é” to be the work of the immortal 
Cervantes, the Sr. Castro ought to rest satisfied and well content, 
although others, either more incredulous or more versed in the 
mysteries of the Spanish language and literature, at once disco- 
vered the “ Buscapié” to be nothing but a piece of banter. How- 
ever the truth may be, the “ Buscapié” reached more than a dozen 
years ago its sixth edition. It is printed with the other works of 
Cervantes. It has been translated several times into other tongues, 
and though its genuineness were satisfactorily disproved, it would 
yet leave to its author, in many other lands besides his own, no 
little fame as a writer of taste and talent, of incisive wit and rare 
erudition. 


JAMES MEW, 
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IN THE DEER FOREST. 


FRIEND was walking one misty November morning on the 
outskirts of the beautiful grounds near Bolton Abbey, and 
was suddenly alarmed by a hoarse and often-continued roaring from 
the heights above. Not being a naturalist or sportsman, he was 
somewhat dismayed, as nothing could be seen through the misty 
curtain spreading around, and imagination conjured up a cohort of 
wild cattle ready to descend and annihilate him. Fortunately a 
companion of his ramble was able to reassure him. ‘These hoarse 
roars proceeding from the cliffs, hidden by mist, were nothing but the 
bellowings (or, to use the correct word, “ belling,”') of the red deer 
stags. They were challenging their rivals to fight after the manner 
which Landseer has made familiar to all, and expressing their devotion 
to the large-eyed hinds which accompanied them. The ignorance of 
wood-craft displayed by our friend (otherwise a weil-read scholar) 
points him out as a probable type of a very large class of persons, 
who may, perhaps, like country sights and sounds, but have never 
had the opportunity of familiarising themselves with the red deer in 
its native haunts. To such the following pages may be of service. 
The only locality in England where the red deer leads a really wild 
life, and is pursued by hounds, is on Exmoor. The chase takes place 
in summer, and often leads to very severe runs, the quarry frequently 
taking to the sea, off North Devon or Somerset, and sometimes 
being killed by falling amongst the rocks facing it.? The incidents of 
the chase as followed on Exmoor have been recounted in a classical 
book, “‘ Collyns on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer,” most of which, 
however, seems to have been written by the late Sir John Karslake. 
Whyte Melville and Charles Kingsley have also treated of it ; while 
one, who is the Nestor of English sportsmen, still pursues the sport, 
as an octogenarian,-with the zest of a youth, and will ride his thirty 


1 See Marmion, IV. 15: 
The wild buck de//s from ferny brake, 
The coot dives merry on the lake. 
* The Devon and Somerset staghounds had killed 86 deer by February 7 this 
season, and perhaps half-a-dozen more meets remained. 
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miles a day in a manner which would not disgrace that youth, how- 
ever active and bold. Cultivation is closing in upon the moor, and 
year by year the grazing grounds of the deer are becoming more 
circumscribed. But it may be hoped that not for many long years 
will this relic of past sporting days in England become extinct. 

To see the red deer, however, in perfection, with all his instincts 
sharpened and his keen sense of danger quickened by the lonely 
existence which he leads on the mountains, the sportsman must 
visit the Highlands. Much of their wild country is reserved by the 
owners for deerstalking ; vast moors leading up to high ranges of 
mountains, intersected by streams and “ correis ” (the sheltered grassy 
valleys by streams), and often bordered by deep lochs, are wholly 
given over to the red deer. A strict supervision is exercised over 
these immense tracts of land by a good staff of keepers; strangers 
and visitors are discouraged ; sheep are kept away; every precaution 
is taken that the deer may not be disturbed by the presence of many 
people, and by noise, shouting, and the like. For if disturbed 
frequently, the deer may, and often do, desert a whole stretch of 
country for a neighbouring march, where their tastes are more care- 
fully consulted. Miles of fencing, occasional lodges, and a distant 
peep at deer on the sky-line beyond, are all that ordinary travellers 
see of most of the Scotch deer-forests. In others, especially in the 
extreme North of the country, the lessees are more liberal, and the 
public may pass through at will on certain leading tracks. In this 
case the deer may often be seen at no great distance, for they are 
remarkably sensible animals, and soon know when a man is to be 
feared or merely tolerated. Few more beautiful sights can be 
discerned in these Northern deer-forests than the behaviour of the 
little herds which run sportively along the hills, or browse on the 
underwood, while some grand-headed stag, or the presence of a few 
hinds, with their fawns, lends additional interest to the charms of wild 
moorland and mountain scenery. Sometimes the deer condescend 
to mix with the ordinary red and black cattle of the country ; but 
they cannot abide sheep, any more than horses care to be near 
camels. We remember a fine stag which evening after evening used 
to come down to the grassy end of Loch Assynt, where the river 
Loanan runs into it at a place known appropriately enough as 
Inchnadamph (the cattle-meadow). The boys and gillics of the 
neighbouring hamlet amused themselves with stalking it, each one 
trying to get nearer it undiscovered than his friend. This wasa very 
fearless animal. As a rule, however, little can be seen of the 
peculiar habits and instincts of the red-deer even in Scotland, 
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unless the visitor have access to, and a keeper’s guidance through a 
regular forest. 

During the middle ages much of England was left uncultivated, 
where red-deer roamed in large numbers. “ Between the tenth 
and twelfth centuries, great forests came up almost to the gates of 
London.”' Much of Staffordshire was either woodland or moor. 
Needwood Forest itself was twenty-four miles in circumference in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Sherwood Forest ran far into Yorkshire 
on the one hand, and on the other joined the great woods of 
Lancashire. One forest alone, and that not in the wildest part of 
Cumberland, extended, at the time of the Norman Conquest, from 
Carlisle to Penrith, and was full of “ red and fallow deer, wild swine, 
and all manner of wild beasts.” As for Scotland, the great Cale- 
donian Forest clothed most of the country, behind the margin near 
the coasts. In England the different lords of the country and their 
friends hunted in these vast woodlands, strict laws inhibiting in 
most cases the villains from killing any beast of venerie. It was a 
privilege of a bishop, when on progress, that he might kill deer for 
himself and retinue ; at his death, however, his muta canum (kennel of 
dogs) was forfeited to the King. In Scotland all the clansmen 
indifferently, within any district, until the middle of the last century, 
lived on whatever they could kill on woodland and moor. The 
forest laws never prevailed there in the same oppressive fulness as 
among the Norman Conquerors. Curiously enough, the state of 
matters is now reversed, and rights of shooting and fishing are upheld 
in Scotland during our own times with even more aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness than in the South. 

The word “ forest” has acquired a rigidity of interpretation in 
modern days which it did not possess of old. We now confine it in 
common discourse to a large district of wood ; but in old time (and 
at present in legal documents and in the northern division of the 
island) it had a much wider signification. Manwood? defines a 
forest as being “a certain territory of woody grounds and fertile 
pastures, privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase and 
warren, to rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the king for his 
princely delight and pleasure.” Before Canute, all wild beasts and 
birds were claimed as the king’s alone ; just as in Scotland the right 
of catching salmon has always been regarded as a royal privilege, to 
be granted only to those who merit such favour of the Crown. To 
this day, therefore, the right of salmon fishing in the North is upheld 


! Harting, British Animals Extinct within Historic Times, 1880, pp. 7-9- 
? Forest Lawes, 1615. 
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in every case by royal grant, implied or expressed, and does not 
follow the old Roman law that proprietorship is vested in those to 
whom the banks belong. There is much that is curious in Man- 
wood’s book on forest laws ; it is worthy of perusal by all sportsmen. 
His arguments, indeed, are very often sophistical to the last degree, 
as*where he writes: “It doth appear that there were forests—yea 
even in the verie time of King David; for he saith, in his fiftieth 
Psalm, these words: ‘ Oh, Lord, I need not to offer unto Thee burnt 
sacrifices of beasts : for all the wild beasts of the forests are Thine.’ 
Then, ergo, there were forests of wild beasts in his time ;” but his 
information is extensive, and his legal acumen remarkable. 

A “forest,” therefore, in its modern application throughout 
Scotland, being a large tract of moor and mountain, far more 
conspicuous for the absence than for the presence of trees, although 
in the correis and other sheltered valleys it is beneficial to the deer 
that there should be wood for food and harbour, let us next inquire 
what are the great deer forests of the North. Their acreage being 
vague, they must be measured by their rental. A reference to Mr. 
Lyall’s useful handbook! shows us, first, the Ballochbuie Forest, 
near Braemar, belonging to her Majesty. Dotted over all the 
northern and western shires, and even on the islands, are many 
more forests. The most extensive of all the western forests is 
probably the Black Mount deer forest, in Argyllshire, of late let to 
Lord Dudley for £4,470 by the Earl of Breadalbane ; Rothiemurcus, 
in Inverness-shire, lets for £2,000; Gaick Forest, in the same county, 
brings the same sum; Glenfeshie, again, lets for £2,500 to Sir C. 
Mordaunt, and we have seen some fine stags which he has brought 
down in it. An American capitalist rents the finest and -most 
extensive of the northern forests (Glenstrathfarrar) at nearly £5,000 
per annum. It is evident from these figures that deer-stalking is not 
a sport to be indulged in by a poor man. Glenmuick, Invermark, 
Abernethy, Ardverikie, Ardvourlie, Ceannocroc, Glenloyne, Glenmore, 
and Kinloch are other well-known forests. Ross-shire holds several 
famous ones ; while the Reay Forest, in Sutherlandshire, rented by 
the Duke of Westminster, is very extensive and wild, and runs up 
towards Cape Wrath. Such vast wastes as these, it is evident, 
could not be adequately watched, save by an army of keepers : their 
owners, therefore, take care, for the most part, to be on good terms 
with the neighbouring cotters and shepherds. But in most districts 
there are certain well-known characters as devoted to deer-stealing 
as ever was Shakespeare. Their depredations are often carried on in 


1 Sportsman’s Time Tables and Guide. (Published monthly.) 
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broad daylight, after watching the keepers “ to the other side of the 
hull.” Sometimes they are in league with the shepherds. It is not 
often nowadays that they go about their business in gangs. They 
have no mind, like the poachers of the English manufacturing towns, 
for bloodshed or murder if resisted, and prefer getting their venison 
as quietly as they can. Stories are told that at times they enter 
into a compact with the keepers. ‘‘ My lord” shall have his month 
of shooting without his forest being disturbed at the beginning of the 
season, and when he leaves Scotland, “ ye’ll jist look the ither way, 
ye ken, Donald, while we tak to the hull for what few bits o’ vennison 
we may need.” Perhaps my lord is not sorry to wink at such a 
bargain as this. He gets what he wants, and there is no fear of 
bloodshed or trouble when he leaves the country. We heard a good 
story lately in the north of Scotland @ fropos of poaching. The 
members of a certain gallant corps of riflemen had been allowed to 
retain their pieces at their own houses between the different drilling 
days. One or two had found them valuable auxiliaries in nocturnal 
and early morning raids upon the deer forest of a neighbouring 
potentate. At length his keepers got on the scent of the culprits, 
and a regimental order was issued that all rifles should at once be 
returned to a central armoury. Ina month or two Major ————, 
the inspector, arrived to make his annual review of the corps, which 
mustered in full force, headed by the worthy owner of the deer 
forest, still smarting under the recent depredations upon his property 
and, perhaps, still more under the gossip of the amused country-side. 
The inspector passed a deserved encomium upon the appearance and 
manceuvring of the corps, and then, turning to their captain, slyly 
said,“ I think I need hardly inspect the men’s rifles ; I hear that 
they have been kept in pretty fair working order since I was last 
here !” ' 

The red-deer is by far the noblest of our native quadrupeds. A 
fine specimen will stand four feet high or even more at the shoulder. 
As for weight, eighteen to twenty stone is a goodly animal, but they 
are occasionally killed up to thirty stone. The number of tines in a 
stag’s antler varies with age, condition, character of pasturage, &c. ; 
and it is considered that breeding in and in has somewhat injured 
the average size of modern deers’ heads in Scotland. A vast amount 
of forest learning depends upon the horns. They rise from the 
“burr,” or rough ring at the base; the main stem is called the 
“beam ;” the branches of it are “antlers,” each distinguished by its 
proper name, such as “ brow antler,” “bez antler,” and “royal.” ! 

1 Bell’s British Quadrupeds, 2nd ed. pp. 349, 355 
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The old books on venerie distinguish learnedly the different names 
of the animals—stag, brocket, hart, hart royal, and the like. In 
modern forestry the term royal antlers is applied to a stag’s horns 
which carry twelve regular points, each tine so distinct that the 
stalker’s watch can be hung upon it. Sheep, as we have said, are 
hateful to deer. Even grouse are shot down as vermin in a forest, 
as they are apt to rise with every token of alarm just as the stalker 
may be attaining a position for a shot which has cost him miles of 
careful walking and creeping. His sagacious quarry is then off in 
an instant, and all his labour lost. We have seen a line of wire 
fencing running across a moor, on one side of which was a deer 
forest, where all the grouse which appeared were ruthlessly shot and 
treated as vermin ; on the other side of it was a grouse moor, and 
the birds were religiously preserved. The naturalist is thankful for 
the existence of deer forests in Scotland, as they are the means 
whereby many of our more interesting quadrupeds—owls and fal- 
cons, elsewhere shot down remorselessly as vermin—are preserved 
to give animation to the scenery. In these great tracts of moorland 
given over to deer their presence does not signify to the sportsman. 
They will not injure the deer, so their lives are contemptuously 
spared. 

The tourist who finds his way to these deer forests is apt to think 
that the line of dull brown and reddish creatures which he discerns 
on the distant hillside, or filing in single column over its crest into a 
new world of bare moors and crags beyond, might be easily 
approached, and two or three fall victims toa couple of rifles. He 
is in truth never more in error. The senses of deer are wonderfully 
acute, and ever on the alert. A shepherd or carter may pass 
tolerably near without the herd taking alarm, but anything unusual 
in the shape of sportsmen with rifles, and it may be a dog or two 
held in leashes, at once renders them suspicious, and calls forth all 
their native timidity. In some forests deer drives are organised at 
certain times. This seems to us poor sport in itself—not unlike 
what shooting hansom-cab horses passing under the windows of a 
London club might be—and nothing so terrifies and disperses the 
survivors. It has not even the plea of necessity to recommend it, 
as has grouse-driving, when the birds become too wild to give a 
chance of a shot. It may perhaps suit a handful of aristocratic 
sportsmen unwilling to take the severe exercise which stalking 
demands, but it will meet with no favour in the eyes of the man 
who is delighted with wild sport and the freedom of the hill-side, 
and who loves to match his skill against the fine senses and extreme 
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caution of a noble brute. Such an one must possess strong thews 
and sinews, an iron frame, a capability of enduring cold and hunger 
equal to Catiline’s, much readiness of resource, and quickness of eye 
and hand. He must learn to explore every hill-side in front with 
the most careful attention, before adventuring himself over the sky- 
line into the valley beyond, to walk without making the least noise 
amid rustling heather, the boulders of a stream, or the “clatter” of a 
steep brae. While with one eye he sweeps the moors with a powerful 
glass, the other ought to be carefully fixed on the direction of the 
wind and drift of the clouds ; and he must be extremely particular 
always to approach his quarry by keeping well to leeward. Then he 
should be skilled to avail himself of every scrap of cover, be ready 
to crawl for hours up and down braes of sliding pebbles, swim a 
swollen torrent, or work his way along the beds of icy-cold “ burns.” 
Thus he may at length get into a favourable position for a shot. 
Even then the stag has many chances on its side. The sun may 
glint on the barrel of the rifle ; a whiff of scent on the wings of a 
cross breeze may betray the stalker; the stag itself may unaccount- 
ably gallop off, or from idle caprice change an insecure for a 
secure position, just as the finger is about to press the trigger. Ji 
omnis effusus labor. Nothing remains for him but to wipe the brow, 
take a pull at the flask, and begin again. Of course a skilled 
attendant will be of inestimable advantage to the would-be stalker 
who is unaccustomed to the “‘hills ;” but the perfection of exercise 
and sport is only to be attained when the gillie is strictly subordinated 
to his master, carries the ammunition, spare gun, or the like, but 
leaves his master free to devise his own plan of operations. If the 
acuteness of a stag’s senses be considered, it will be seen what need 
its would-be stalker has of woodcraft. ‘There is no animal more 
shy or solitary by nature than the stag. He takes alarm from every 
living thing in the forest ; the slightest sound, be it only the fall of a 
leaf or the scratching of a grouse, will scare and set him off ina 
moment : except in certain embarrassed situations, sAey always run 
up wind, their great security lying in their extreme keenness of 
scent, for they can smell a taint in the air at an almost incredible 
distance.”! 

There are two occasions when the stag loses his wonted timidity 
and becomes a very serious antagonist, owing to his activity and the 
wide sweep of his horns. Our forefathers esteemed a wound from a 
hart’s antlers most dangerous, as almost beyond the skill of leeches. 


* Sport in Many Lands, by “‘The Old Shekarry” (H. A. Leveson), vol. 9 
p. 11, 1877. 
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However this may be, when a stag is wounded or run down, and 
stands at bay against a rock or in another advantageous position, it 
requires no little determination to rush in and despatch him. On 
such occasions he will frequently maim and even kill dogs. In 
Scotland, however, dogs are rarcly used at the present day, they 
being found to terrify and scare herds off a march far more than 
much shvoting. Sometimes one of the noble slate-coloured deer- 
hounds of the country is slipped when a stag is badly wounded, and 
yet likely to escape ; but of course this does not affect the main 
body of the herd. The second occasion when a stag becomes an 
unpleasant neighbour is during rutting time, when the monarchs of 
the valley wander about excited, jealous, and savage. We have 
known a man passing through a forest at such a time thankful to 
creep into a culvert which providentially ran under the road. He 
probably owed his life to this means of escape from the infuriated 
stag. ‘The rutting season runs from about September 25 to October 
12. A man should not in conscience shoot a stag after October 10, 
though the hinds are thinned after this for six weeks or so. October 
10, therefore, may be taken as the end of the deer-stalking season. 
He who is lucky enough to see a couple of stags fight during the 
rutting season is amazed at the manner in which they strike at each 
other with their antlers and fore feet, and at the distance to which 
the crash of their meeting horns penetrates on the quiet moors. It 
is needful to thin off the hinds at the end of each season ; fifty, 
eighty, or as many as a hundred in the case of a large forest are 
thus annually killed off by the keepers. The venison is much 
superior to that of the males. 

It is a matter of general complaint in Scotland that the modern 
express rifles, over-stocking and over-preservation of deer, have led 
to a degeneration in the heads that the stags carry. The extreme 
certainty of modern breech-loading rifles, and the number of rich 
sportsmen who now engage in deer-stalking, may well have caused 
this result. Yet it is not always true in particular cases that moors 
are overstocked. In July 1879, Mr. Bass determined to take a 
census, if possible, of his deer in Glenquoich Forest, which, with the 
adjoining small forest of Clunie, runs to about 42,000 acres ot 
excellent pasturage. His calculation was that a full but certainly not 
excessive stock would be one deer for every 12 acres, or about 3,500 
deer, of which perhaps goo should be stags of all sizes. The actual 
result gave less than half these numbers, about 1,600 deer and 450 
stags. Mr. Bass believes that it takes from ten to twelve years for 
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the horns of hill deer to reach their best.! Mr. Scrope, writing in 
1838, calculated the deer in the forest of Athole at between 5,000 and 
6,000 ; and he gives the extent of this forest as being 40 miles long, 
18 miles wide at the broadest part, with an expanse of 135,000 acres, 
of which some contained the finest grazing in Scotland. But all 
these calculations of the number of deer are exceedingly fallacious. 
It is very difficult to count them with anything like accuracy, owing 
to the wide extent of country over which they roam. 

Without too curiously examining the truth of old Sir Robert 
Gordon’s statement that the “ deir of the hill Arkhill have all forked 
tailes,” ? there yet remain numerous interesting questions connected 
with a deer forest. We shall only touch upon one more before 
“ taking the hill,” and that only because it last showed itself in print 
after the census of Mr. Bass’s forest just mentioned, although it 
meets the Scottish tourist on every coach-top and at every breakfast 
and dinner table in the Highlands ; leaving for the present any 
consideration of the animals, birds, and vegetation to be met in the 
deer forest. Over and over again, however, in the Highlands, the 
assertion is made by some embryo political economist, some house- 
holder smarting under the remembrance of his butcher’s bill, or more 
often still, some of those extremely self-opinionated doctrinaires who 
would ruthlessly stop all the means of amusement in Great Britain, 
that these vast deer forests are so much land diverted from the 
production of mutton, and withdrawn from the wealth of the nation 
to satisfy the selfish pleasures of rich or haughty aristocrats. Fortu- 
nately Mr. Bass supplies us with the means of neutralising so grave 
an accusation. A committee of the House of Commons, formed of 
representative men, not all of them sportsmen, was appointed in 
1873 to enquire into “the laws for the protection of deer in Scotland, 
with reference to their general bearing upon the interests of the 
community.” ‘The committee first examined seventy-four witnesses, 
among whom were many Scotch farmers, and then reported unani- 
mously that the evidence did not bear out either of the charges: 
first, that deer forests tended to the depopulation of the country ; 
and secondly, that by the displacement of sheep for deer they 
diminished the food supplies of the nation and raised the price of 
meat to the consumer. ‘The fact is, that only the mountainous parts 
of Scotland are adapted for deer forests, and that the business of 
sheep-farming would require the removal of a great part of a flock of 


1 Mr. Bass’s letter to the Zimes, Oct. 14, 1880. 
* History of the Earldom of Sutherland (Edinburgh, folio, 1813). Written 
in 1630, 
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sheep from such ground during six months of the year; while the 
absorption into deer forests of any quantity of land that can be 
profitably tilled, has been entirely negatived by the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Commission.! On the other hand must be 
placed the large amount of money brought annually into Scotland 
by deer-stalkers ; the roads, houses, cottages, &c., which must be 
constructed, and we may add the charitable gifts and kindly examples 
of so many ladies brought by husbands and fathers to the lodges of 
the Highlands. This last consideration alone largely increases the 
happiness and contentment summer after summer of the resident 
population of the lower classes among the Scotch straths and glens, 
and, taken with the rest of the evidence, is a strong proof that the 
practice of deer-stalking is extremely beneficial, rather than injurious, 
to the nation. 

We must now spirit the reader to the keen breezes of a deer forest, 
and show hima little of the noblest of British sports ; and here we 
long for the magician’s wand who showed Aurelius in the 


“ Frankeleines Tale,” 

Or they went to soupere, 
Forestes, parkes, ful of wilde dere ; 
Ther saw he hertes with hir hornes hie, 
The gretest that were ever seen with eie ; 
He saw of hem an hundred slain with houndes ; 
And some with arwes blede of bitter woundes, 
He saw, when voided were the wilde dere, 
Thise fauconers upon a faire rivere 
That with hir haukes han the heron slain. 


Should he be desirous of knowing, without the trouble of mounting 
his steed, what stag-hunting over swell after swell of heather is on 
Exmoor, the late Capt. Whyte-Melville will vividly describe to him 
the charms of the sport in Kaverfel/to ; or would he have some idea 
of what the pursuit of a stag on horseback through Highland passes 
was in old days, let him turn to the Zady of the Lake, and then read 
how— 

Yelled on the view the opening pack, 
Rock, glen, and cavern paid them back ; 
To many a mingled sound at once 

The awakened mountain gave response. 
A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong, 
Clattered a hundred steeds along, 

Their peal the merry horns rung out, 

A hundred voices joined the shout, 

With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo, 
No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew— 





See Mr. Bass’s second letter to the Zimes, Oct. 19, 1880, 
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and so on, in stirring couplets than which Sir Walter never wrote 
finer and truer verses. But these gallops are gone by in Scotland. 
The taste of the age is for quieter and more certain sport. Harts 
are now only killed in the Scotch deer forests while watching for 
them at the earliest peep of dawn by the corner of a pass, and 
shooting the gallant beasts as they pass unsuspiciously by from their 
nocturnal wanderings ; or by deer-stalking proper. Perhaps there is 
more excitement for the time and less hard work in the former 
method, when a keeper conducts you with lighted lantern over the 
first awkward bits of brae and moorland and through the burn that 
must be forded at only one spot, and that difficult to hit upon in 
the darkness. Then the light is put out, and amid the weird cries 
of awakening birds and beasts, and the gradual uplifting of the 
mists and saffron shootings forth of twilight from the shoulder of 
some mighty Ben, the sportsman waits with every nerve on the 
stretch for the huge-looming animals which may (or may not,) 
return by his place of concealment. But deer-stalking proper is a 
fitter occupation for the man fond of wood-craft. It gives abundance 
of the hardest exercise, keeps every faculty of body and mind for a 
longer time on the strain, and prolongs the excitement often through 
many hours of pursuit and circumvention, until the long-coveted 
moment arrives when the sportsman, prone amid the heather, slowly 
pushes his rifle forward, imperceptibly raises his head inch by inch 
till he gets his eye on the bead, then draws the trigger, and either 
slays his quarry or has the mortification of seeing it spring off un- 
harmed at a pace which in an hour will take it out of his own into 
his big neighbour the duke’s marches. At such times, a man tastes 
the highest raptures to be derived from sport in Great Britain. 
Several writers might be summoned to take the tiro afield in order 
to show him how to kill a stag—notably, Mr. Knox or Mr. St. John. 
But as every one in the least degree likely to take an interest in deer- 
stalking knows by heart the celebrated stalk after the ‘‘ Muckle Hart 
of Benmore,” so inimitably told in the latter’s ‘“ Highland Sports,” 
one of the most distinguished of his followers in wild sports and 
love of animal and bird life, Mr. ‘T. Colquhoun, shall recount an 
adventure of his while shooting in the Black Mount Forest, which is 
21 miles long by 12 broad.' It will illustrate what has just been said :— 
“The day was, perhaps, the most unpropitious for stalking 
which could possibly have been chosen. In the morning, the mist 
was rolling lazily along the sides of the mountains in dense masses. 
and it was evident there would be rain before the close of the day, 
1 The Moor and the Lech, 4th edit. (Blackwood), vol. i. p. 54. 
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It was enough to damp the heart of the most ardent deer-stalker, but 
I determined (having little time to spare) to abide by the forester’s 
opinion. His answer was, ‘that we would just do our best ; but if 
we were unsuccessful to-day, I must e’en wait for to-morrow.’ With 
this determination we started for the forest, followed by an under- 
keeper with one of Lord Breadalbane’s fine deer-hounds led in a 
leash. A slight breeze at first sprang up, and partially cleared away 
the mist from some of the lower hills. The quick eye of Robertson 
immediately discovered a deer lying down upon the ridge of one of 
them. His glass was instantly fixed. ‘There, sir, if you could 
manage that fellow, you would have one of the finest harts in the 
forest.’ ‘Well, suppose we go round by the back of the hill, and 
come down that hollow, we should be within fair distance from the 
rock.’ ‘If he'll only lie still and give us time enough.’ This, how- 
ever, the stag had determined not to do ; for when we came to the 
hollow, he had risen from his rocky couch and was immediately 
detected by Robertson quietly taking his breakfast among his hinds 
a considerable way below. ‘The place was so open all round that it 
was impossible to get near him, and the mist soon afterwards came 
on so thick, that we only knew the deer were all round us by their in- 
cessant bellowing. The forester looked much disconcerted ; for, in 
addition to the mist, a drizzling rain began to descend. We sat down 
behind a hillock, and I desired the underkeeper to produce the 
provision-basket. ‘If there was only a breeze!’ said Robertson ; 
‘and I do believe it’s coming, for the drops o’ rain are much heavier,’ 
and so it proved, for the mist again partially cleared. We hastened 
to take advantage of the change, and Robertson, ten yards in 
advance, mounting every knoll and searching every hollow with an 
eye that seemed to penetrate the very mist, suddenly threw himself 
upon the ground, and signalled us to do the same. A roar like that 
of a bull presently let us know the cause ; and on a little amphitheatre 
about five hundred yards off, his profile in full relief, stood as noble 
a stag as ever ‘tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky.’ There he 
was, like knight of old, every now and then sounding his trumpet of 
defiance, and courting the battle and the strife ; nor did he challenge 
in vain, for while we were admiring his majestic attitude, another 
champion rushed upcn him and a fierce encounter followed. We 
could distinctly hear the crashing of their horns, as they alternately 
drove each other to the extremity of the lists. ‘I wish the ball was 
through the heart o’ one o’ ye!’ muttered the underkeeper. His 
wishes were soon to be realised ; for the younger knight, who seemed 
to have the advantage in courage and activity, at last fairly drove his 
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adversary over the knoll and disappeared after him. Robertson now 
rushed forward, signalling me to follow, and, peeping cautiously over 
the scene of the contest, slunk back again, and crawled on hand and 
knee up a hollow to a hillock immediately beyond ;—I following his 
example. When we had gained this point, he took another wary 
survey, and whispered that the hinds were on the other side of the 
knoll within thirty yards. It was now a nervous time, but I could 
not help admiring the coolness of the forester. Without the least 
appearance of flurry, he had both eyes and ears open, and gave his 
directions with distinctness and precision, ‘That will do; there 
goes a hind, the whole will follow. Place your rifle on that stone, 
you'll get a famous chance about eighty yards.’—‘ He'll come 
at last,’ he again whispered, as hind after hind slowly passed in 
review, when a roar was heard immediately below us. ‘As sure as 
I’m leevin’, he’s comin’ on the very top o’ us. Hold the rifle this way, 
sir, and shoot him between the horns the moment his head comes over 
the knowe.’ I had scarcely altered my position, when head, horns, 
and all, appeared in full view. Seeing us, in a moment he was out 
of sight at a bound, but, taking a direction round the base of the 
hillock, presented his broadside a beautiful cross-shot. I had plenty 
of time for deliberate aim, and the red knight of the hills lay low 
and bleeding.” 

This recital shows that a novice would have no chance of suc- 
ceeding without the potent aid of a skilled forester. Even then, 
implicit obedience and the utmost deliberation in shooting are of 
the first importance. The least nervousness, hesitation, or stumbling 
may throw away the fruits of many hours’ toilsome walking. The 
greatest caution is required in shifting currents of wind, and espe- 
cially when the coveted stag is feeding in company with his ever- 
watchful hinds. 

Let us now suppose the game, which has cost so many pains, 
strapped on the grey pony and conducted to the lodge for the ladies 
to admire his antlers before he is hung up in the large airy deer- 
larder out on the open moor ; the pleasant time has come when the 
tired stalker reviews his day’s work in the Sanctum, hung round with 
horns and rifles. Or, perhaps he turns to his books to wile away an 
idle hour in his town house— 

When sylvan occupation’s done, 
And o’er the chimney rests the gun, 


And hang in idle trophy near 
The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear.' 





1 Marmion, (Introduction to Canto V.) 
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We may anticipate his wish to know the best books on his favourite 
sport, only premising that books which profess to teach deer-stalking 
are most of them as useful as the manuals which would fain make 
aman a fly-fisher. Both these classes of books are useful for teaching 
the rudiments of the arts with which they are conversant, and serve 
to kindle and foster enthusiasm; but the hill-side and the trout-stream 
can alone make deer-stalkers and fly-fishers. Partly from appealing 
to a limited public, partly because those who could write a good 
treatise on deer-stalking do not care to do so, the manuals which a 
novice will find serviceable in his early essays may be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. As for “The Book of Deer,” the tiro had 
better consult it on the first of April. Scrope, the friend of our 
fathers, must still have the preéminence, and his book, “ The Art of 
Deerstalking,”' with illustrations by Sir E. Landseer, still commands 
a high price, and is likely to long remain the accredited guide to 
the sport of which it treats. But others than deer-stalkers may 
consult it with advantage, as it is interspersed with Scotch ballads 
and legends, and gives a good account of the geographical bound- 
aries of the different celebrated forests. Another famous book, 
partly from its contents, partly from its authors—of reputed royal 
descent—John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart, is the ‘‘ Lays of 
the Deer Forest.”? Criticism too often degrades them into plain 
Messrs. Allan, but without entering upon this genealogical controversy 
it may be useful to know that the first volume contains many charac- 
teristic ballads, breathing heather blossom and pine fragrance, while 
in the second are narratives, some of them of extreme interest. Mr. 
St. John, in his “Wild Sports of Scotland,” gives several excellent 
chapters on the sport, but in his “ Tour through Suderlandshire,”* 
devotes all the second volume and a quarter of the first to field 
notes on deer-stalking and other Scotch sports. For practical direc- 
tions, however, and sound common sense, the very best manual is 
also the latest, the “ Handbook of Deer-stalking” (Blackwood, 1880), 
written by Alexander Macrae, with an introduction by Horatio Ross. 
Macrae dwells specially on the set of the wind, and if his writing is 
occasionally that of a man more accustomed to the rifle-stock than to 
the goose-quill, the exact and careful character of his directions dis- 
arms criticism. Every position of wind, and every locality in which 
deer are wont to be found, is considered with a fulness of detail 
which seems to an amateur exhaustive. It should form an invariable 
accompaniment of the stalker’s luggage when he goes north. Mr. 


1 Murfay, 8vo, 1838. 2 Blackwood, 2 vols. 8vo. 1848. 
* Murray, 2. vols, 12mo. 1849. 
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Ross appends some hints gathered from his long experience which 
must enhance the value of this little book. Dogs he has not taken 
out deer-stalking for a quarter of a century at least, regarding them 
as worse than useless ; “the mischief which they do in a forest is quite 
heartrending.” Deer-driving he condemns absolutely as “a most 
cockney, unsportsmanlike proceeding.” What must chiefly commend 
his remarks to every lover of the noble animal of which he treats 
is his utter and proper abhorrence of taking chance shots or long 
shots, which too frequently send away a fine stag to die slowly in 
pain and misery. Reducing cruelty to its minimum is what alone 
renders field-sports legitimate in our eyes. The creatures of forest, 
fell, and stream, are given us for food so long, and so long only with a 
good man, as they can be mercifully and quickly killed. This caution 
is especially needed in these days of express rifles. Mr. Ross is an 
acknowledged master in the sport of deer-stalking, and it is with 
much gratitude to him for his merciful sentiments, the words of a 
true sportsman, that we, with a naturalist’s love for the noble quarry 
of which he writes, end our notice of the deer forest with the closing 
words of his Introduction. Other sportsmen than deer-stalkers may 
well ponder his kindly advice. “I cannot accuse myself of having 
often wounded deer, because I make it a rule never to fire at deer 
beyond the range of 150 yards, and then only if I have a good steady 
view of the deer. However well men may shoot at a small mark on 
a target at a long distance, I venture to implore them to think of 
the misery and pain they may cause to poor deer for years by reck- 
less shooting : and I beseech them to keep in mind, when getting 
near the end of their stalk, the words—one hundred and fifty 
yards.” 


M. G. WATKINS. 
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THE SYSTEM OF MEZZADRIA. 


N these days, when the possession and the participation of land 
is so prominent a subject of discussion, I think that a few 
words upon the Italian land-laws will be acceptable ; and I have 
seen of late so many incorrect allusions to and deductions from 
imperfect conceptions of the system most accepted in Italy—the 
system which is called the mezzadria—that I imagine it may be well 
to place a more correct description of this system before the public 
in England. A little while ago a clever Liberal journal declared that 
everywhere throughout Europe save alone in Great Britain the 
peasant had a fixed right to the soil, and spoke, as many others have 
done, of the Italian meszadria as though it were a sort of com- 
munism. No idea can be more erroneous ; and nowhere, I think, is 
the right of the landlord enforced more stringently, or do the customs 
allowed him remain more strongly coloured with feudalism, than in 
Italy, where the mezzadria so largely prevails and is so imbedded in 
the national habit that no other land system would be tolerated in 
the country generally and Tuscany in especial. 

The peasant, in law styled co/ono parsiario, in common parlance 
contadino, is supposed by the journalists of the English press to be a 
part-proprietor of the soil and to have inalienable rights thereto. 
In point of fact the co/ono is only a tenant paying in work ‘instead of 
money and dismissible at will at any pleasure of his master’s, the dis- 
missal being only subject to the law thus far, that it must be given at 
the close of the agrarian year (November), and must allow a year’s 
warning or notice. The colono parziario is defined in law as “ one who 
cultivates land under the obligation to divide the fruits thereof” : 
“ partiarius colonus et lucrum et damnum cum domino fundi partitur.” 
The contrast between peasant and landlord is defined by Marosini 
as “one bilateral ; in which the one side accords the soil to be 
cultivated, and the other is obliged to cultivate it for a quarter of its 
proceeds.” But in this contract there is nothing which prejudices 
or in any manner weakens the landlord’s right to the soil, or confers 
on the tenant anything more than a passing and partial possession 
of it, 
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The peasant, entering upon the farm he has engaged to cultivate, 
is bound by the law to furnish : first, destiame, that is, all animals 
needful for agricultural labour, and in sufficient number, to provide 
manure sufficient for the soil ; second, all instruments and objects 
needful for cultivation or production, such as forks, spades, 
waggons, spinning-wheels, ox-carts, and to maintain all these in due 
order ; third, one half the seed necessary for sowing, this last is an 
innovation under the new Code or Patria Codice; fourth, all expenses 
needful for the cultivation of the fields and the harvesting of its 
produce: when he requires a helper, he must pay for one. As well as 
this, he must make any necessary plantations, keep clear all ditches, 
drains, and water springs; must fetch and carry all materials for 
repairs, and take what is required to his master’s house, and, what is 
still more onerous, must execute all work ordered by his Commune 
on the public roads adjacent to him. These are his obligations : in 
return he has a right to one half of the product of the soil ; but the 
mulberry leaves belong to the landlord alone, as do the woods, with 
the exception of such wood as the co/ono may need for fuel, for vine- 
stakes, or any other farm-purpose ; in the woods he may pasture his 
animals, but must not sell any wood or dispose of dead wood with- 
out his Jadrone’s permission ; neither can he cut the grain or gather 
the grapes or the olives until his Aadrone gives permission and indi- 
cates the date. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the position of the peasant under 
the laws of mezzadria is by no means one of liberty ; still less does 
it resemble in any way a semi-proprietor’s hold on the land. He has 
no hold whatever, and is subject to dismissal at any moment ; then, 
though he must receive notice from November to November, he 
cannot work upon the farm after March ; when he has found a new 
farm he must live on the old and go and labour on the new from 
March to November. When the old and the new farms lie far apart, 
this of course entails great additional fatigue upon him. The co/ono 
in his own household is master ; his sons and daughters, other rela- 
tives perhaps, and his garzone, or helper, are all obedient to and 
dependent on him, but each has a right to an enjoyment in the 
proceeds of the common labour, except the garzone, if there be one, who 
is paid and fed. In turn, the massaro, or cappocia, as the head of the 
house is called, is subject to the landlord even in matters of domestic 
interest, and there are unwritten laws between them which are as bind- 
ing as any in the Code. No one of the sons can marry without the 
landlord’s permission ; and, what is harder, must marry whether he 
wish it or no, if the landlord think any other woman is wanted on the 
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farm. This seemingly intolerable interference with personal freedom is 
submitted to quite meekly, so great is the force of habit. 

A young man I know was yesterday abruptly ordered by his 
padrone to get a wife because another woman was wanted in the 
house ; though he knew none whom he liked, and though he and all 
his family were strongly averse to having a new inmate, he went 
humbly off to the municipality with a girl chosen for him by his 
master. As a rule, the marriages of the peasantry are made for 
them by their masters in a rough and ready way, as those of 
Napoleon’s officers were arranged by his iron will. A young man 
could of course refuse ; but as the refusal would be followed by the 
dismissal of him and his, it is a thing of which no one ever dreams. 

Another youth that I know was happy and prosperous in a service 
he preferred to husbandry ; his father was a co/ono, and as one of his 
brothers died, his padrone ordered him back to fill the vacant place ; 
he went submissively and left the career he preferred for ever. If he 
had not gone, his father would have been sent off the farm. It never 
occurs to the Italian that this is tyranny: he is by nature docile and 
submissive. In return, all the exhortations and intimidations of the 
Code do not hinder him from cheating his landlord in all manners 
and at all seasons whenever he gets a chance. It is his mode of self- 
compensation. 

The chief protection that the law gives him is that if he have 
debts he cannot be put in prison for them (¢e. cannot be hindered 
from working), and his instruments of labour cannot be sold by any 
creditor except by his landlord. Any right to the soil it does not give 
him ; and it recognises but very slightly any title of his to compensa- 
tion for improvements that he may have made. Last year a hard- 
working family that I know well was dismissed from a farm they 
had occupied for five-and-twenty years because the estate had 
changed hands and the new owner fancied new people. In this 
instance the massaro had with his own unassisted labour cleared a 
large area of oak-scrub and planted it with olives; he received no com- 
pensation for his exertions, which were only bearing their first fruits 
as he was forced to leave them, and he dared not have recourse to 
law, which is so precarious and costly that its very name is terror. 
He found a fresh farm some seven miles off, and from March to 
November had to tramp with his family to and fro, night and morn- 
ing, over these seven miles between the two farms ; living perforce 
on one, working perforce on the other. It is his son who is now 
being compelled to marry as I have described above. The sons, 
indeed, are under great subjection, both before the law and by the 
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force of habit ; for if the head of the family be in all things subject to 
his master, so is no less the son to the father. By the supreme 
decision of the High Court of Florence so late as 1868, it was finally 
decided that the son could not be even the associate (socio) of the: 
father, but must ever remain under the paternal jurisdiction and 
authority; and that the son is legally bound to help the sire 
affectionately in all labours agricultural, and must be content to 
receive from his progenitor nutriment and support without even 
demanding account of the fruit of his work. The famous lawyer, 
Bandi, laid down as law that to recognise any equality as associates 
(soc) between father and son was to lessen all paternal authority, 
introduce the spirit of speculation, which would swiftly destroy the 
spirit of affection, and would put an end to that harmony which alone 
renders the family moral and happy. “Filium non esse socium 
patris . . . . inter patrem et filium civilis obligatio oriri non potest, 
et pater una eademque persona cum filiis est” (Mihalarius). “ Inter 
patrem et filium simul habitantes operam et industriam conferentes, 
non censctur civita societas ; nam inter patrem et filium civilis non 
consistet obligatio . . . . inter patrem et filium unam efficientem 
personam ministerio juris, non consistit societas ” (Lanchius). ‘The 
father of the family has a dominion quite absolute over all those 
forming his household. Noappeal against his orders or his arrange- 
ments is allowed. He on his part is bound always to keep in view 
the general good, always to act as becomes a padre de famiglia, and 
always to compel each to perform his or her due portion of labour 
without favour or hindrance. “ Institorem eam debere in negotiis 
socialibus adhiberi diligentiam, quam bonus paterfamilias assolet in 
rebus propriis praestare. Hoc igitur officium institoris faciendi 
utilia et inutilia praetermittendi ” (Lanchius). 

On the other hand, as I have shown, the Jadrone, as the landlord 
is called in common parlance, has great and severe powers over the 
massaro and his household ; and although the law decrees that he 
shall not molest vexatiously and needlessly his contadini, yet the law 
allows him all right to control and direct the manner of agriculture, 
because, as it is expressly said, the owner has a perpetual interest, 
and the cultivator only a temporary one, in the land. This is pre- 
cisely the view of property in land which is so much disputed in 
these days, but which has never been contested in this the oldest of 
the agricultural countries of Europe. ‘The right of the proprietor is 
protected in every way by the law, and it is considered that the 
master of the soil is the natural person to ordain the treatment that 
the soil shall receive, Of such liberty as the tenants now clamoyr 
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for in England, not to say Ireland, nothing is known or recognised 
in the patria Codice. The right of the landowner passes before all 
others. Even, as I have shown, a considerable exercise of what in 
other countries would be considered as tyranny is allowed to him in 
consideration that (the soil belonging to himself} he will be injured 
irrevocably if it be dealt with ill. This is surely a juster view than 
that taken by the modern method of sacrificing the landlord 77 toto 
to his tenants and their interests. 

Whether the mezzadria be a system under which the landlord 
really obtains all he might obtain out of his estates is another ques- 
tion. Italians are wedded to it for the most part, and Tuscans will 
not even contemplate the possibility of any other mode of culture. 
When, as in times past, the peasant families dwelt on the same lands 
for many centuries, and affectionate and feudal ties connected the 
massaro with the fadrone, the results of the system were, no doubt 
very much more beneficial to both than they are now, when the 
contadiné are constantly changed, like any other servants, and in lieu 
of any personal attachment have only a keen self-interest to guide 
them. Even upon estates where the co/oni remain unchanged, the 
whole system is poisoned by a third factor, of whom the law takes 
no cognisance save when it says that the agent of the landlord is to 
be accounted as equal in the right to direct and order with the land- 
lord himself. This third factor is the faéfore, or bailiff. It is not too 
much to say that this intermediary is the curse of the rural commu- 
nities and the cause of most of the ruin that befalls Italian nobles 
and gentlemen. All the powers that the law accords to the landlord 
he delegates to his steward. By law the master is the person who 
is to keep all accounts of debit and credit between himself and his 
peasantry, all record of work done and of value received. Actually, of 
course, these are kept by the faé/ore, who, residing close to the farms 
(for if a landlord have several estates he has several fa/for7), is always 
on the spot to see what is done and what is spent or made. The 
indolence and the amiability of Italian gentlemen have combined 
to let entire power slip into the hands of these agents or bailiffs, and 
if the massaro suffer extortion at their hands of the steward, none 
the less does the fadrone suffer from wholesale robbery. It is a 
common case to see the gentleman grow poorer, the steward grow 
richer, every day. In one instance that I know of, the fatfore 
has bought his master’s estates! In every relation of life the 
Italian, gentle and simple, submits to a dominance that would 
drive any other man into rebellion in twenty-four hours, and the 
submission of the landlord to his agent is only one phase of this 
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universal servitude. As in Italy, the son of fifty years will still be 
under the hand of an imperious mother, and the weary and disgusted 
lover will yet bear passively the incubus of a secretly detested mistress, 
so the landlord will from habit and from indolence allow himself to 
be made the prey of a rapacious and energetic middleman standing 
for ever between him and his peasantry to the injury of both. Of 
course, the methods of the mezzadria lend themselves to this pecu- 
lation of the steward, and facilitate it in a far greater degree than the 
system of tenantry by money-rental would do. It is impossible for 
any gentleman having half-a-dozen estates in half-a-dozen parts of 
a province to check in any effectual way the returns made from 
them by their respective stewards. An enormous amount of thieving 
is carried on by the /fatfore which is beyond punishment, even 
beyond detection, and the peasantry take him all the first and best 
fruits of everything as a propitiatory offering. Ifa colono complain to 
his master, his complaint is generally referred to the fa¢tore, and might 
as well never have been made. That under these circumstances, and 
with this middle-man for ever between them, the relations of landlord 
and cultivator remain as amicable as they are, is due to the good 
nature and courtesy of the former and the docility and good temper 
of the latter. It is often urged by foreigners that the mezzadria pro- 
_ duces an agriculture scarcely advanced since the days of Virgil and 

very wasteful and unproductive. I am not concerned at this moment 
with this side of the question, though I may say in passing that 
I am convinced high farming will never be suited to Italy with its 
intense sun and its parching soil. All I have sought to show in 
these few pages is the actual working of the agricultural laws in Italy, 
and the legal lines-upon which they are traced. Because, it is surely 
noteworthy that in a country which cultivated its fields when all the 
rest of Europe was a wilderness of marsh, or moor, or forest, the 
rights of the landlord are recognised and protected in the clearest 
manner ; and that even in Italy, where the laws of primogeniture 
have been abolished and a new national life has been commenced, the 
interests of the landowner are still considered paramount, and are 
allowed an absolute and even arbitrary power, which is defended by 
law and conceded by custom without a murmur from the body of 
the peasantry. This recognition of the supreme right of the owner 
of the soil over the soil appears to me much juster and much 
healthier than the communistic clamour for the cultivator thereof to 
push out and supersede the possessor. That there are many abuses 
under the mezzadria system is not to be denied ; that the lot of the 
peasant under it is often hard and thankless is often true ; but the 
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rural life in Italy is a sane and wholesome one, and the relations of 

the labourer and the master are on the average cordial, and marked 
by courtesy on the one side, docility on the other. That it is a 
remainder of feudalism is not to be denied; but, though the 
contadino is not sufficiently protected against change and caprice 
on the part of the landlord, and though the landlord will not or 
cannot protect himself and his people from the oppressions and 
extortions of his steward, yet this one healthful and honest fact is 
always recognised in the system of the mezzadria—the owner of the 
soil is the undisputed master of it. 


OUIDA. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 


HE merits and the demerits of the proposed Channel Tunnel were 

very fully discussed lately at the Society of Arts, and among 

other suggestions was that of Dr. Siemens, who proposes to suffocate 

the enemy by pouring a’small rivulet of hydrochloric acid upon lumps 
of chalk, and thereby generating carbonic acid. 

Assuming that a sufficient number of unfortunates can be found 
to supply the enormous capital required for digging the tunnel, I 
think I could improve upon the carbonic acid suffocation by a much 
simpler and more effectual application of chemical science. A few 
gallons of bromine in a glass carboy, connected with a device for 
breaking the bottle, would do it at once. No army could survive 
the resulting vapour which would be immediately given off, and 
would presently fill the tunnel with horrible fumes. I once spilled 
less than a quarter of an ounce in the midst of a class of young 
ladies, and we all had to make a hasty retreat, though the room in 
which the accident happened was a rather large one. 

But this, and the carbonic acid, and the dynamite, and the flood- 
gates, and all the other devices for killing the supposed enemy, are 
equally open to the objection so clearly stated by Mr. E. A. Cowper 
—viz., that if the arrangement is kept ready for immediate operation 
it may “ go off” by accident at any time, and thus despatch a train 
or two of passengers ; while, on the other hand, if it requires any 
elaborate preparation, it is likely to be frustrated by military 
vigilance. 

I have been looking out for a counter project to the tunnel, 
expecting it to be proposed by some enterprising engineer; but, as he 
does not come forward, I will now propose it myself. 

This is to do all the philanthropic, cosmopolitan, fraternising, and 
other sentimental business, so eloquently described by Sir Edward 
Watkin, by means of a ship canal connecting Paris with London 
vid the Seine. Seeing that the carriage of pork from Chicago to 
Liverpool costs less than its carriage from Liverpool to London, 
the commercial advantages of direct water communication between 
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the two cities would be far greater than that obtainable by any 
further development of the already overdone railway monopoly. 

There are absolutely no difficulties in the way of such a canal, 
either from Folkestone or Dover, or Newhaven (for Dieppe),}to 
London. It would be cut through soft chalk all the way, and not a 
single lock would be required beyond the entrance of the tidal basin 
that should form its mouth. Two or three short tunnels, or deep 
cuttings, across the Downs, are the only costly work to be done. By 
commencing at the sea end, all the material of the cuttings could be 
loaded on barges at once, carried out to sea, and then discharged ; 
or shipped to ports where limestone is in demand. If I am not 
mistaken, one-half the capital required for the Channel Tunnel 
would suffice. 

Besides communicating with Paris, such a canal would supply 
London with sea-water for baths and other purposes, thus covering 
all the conduit schemes that have from time to time been projected 
for this purpose. 

If to Newhaven, it would open a route for all our shipping trade 

_to the Mediterranean, to the Cape, and from Lordon to Canada and 
Americi, by cutting off the tedious tidal journey of the river, and 
the dangers cf the Straits of Dover, the Goodwins, &c. I have 
myself spent five weary days in a clipper schooner between Beachy 
Head and Blackwall, and vessels are sometimes detained for two or 
three weeks by fogs and east winds when homeward bound, or west 
winds when going outwards. Whole fleets are commonly to be seen 
lying at anchor in the Downs between the Goodwins and Deal. 

I am not speaking of a petty gutter like the Paddington Canal, 
but a cutting worthy of the maritime greatness of Great Britain, and 
fit to connect its metropolis with all the southern and western regions 
of the world, by an unbroken water way, wide enough and deep 
enough for half a dozen ships to pass at once, and walled to resist 
the wash of screws and paddles. 

On the French side, a canalisation of the Seine between Paris 
and Rouen, and a cut of thirty-five miles to Dieppe, would com- 
plete that route ; or from Boulogne or Abbeville, the Somme and 
the Oise would be utilised. Compared with the existing Canal de 
Midi, with its ninety-nine locks, either would be but a trifle. London 
is on the sea-level, and Paris is a small trifle above it. The barriers 
between the sea and either capital are inconsiderable. 

Probably the French would display no remarkable eagerness to 
co-operate in a scheme affording them no military advantages ; but 
putting them aside altogether, the saving of time, tugging, pilotage, 
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and risk on all our vast navigation to and from London zé the 
Channel, would amply repay the fifty miles of chalk cutting between 
Newhaven and Deptford Reach. 


THE BIRTH OF THE Moon. 


ASSUME, as a matter of course, that all who read these Notes 
have read Mr. Proctor’s paper on this subject in the last number 
of this Magazine, and that they agree with me in appreciating the 
great value of such contributions to the intellectual progress of the 
present generation. Proctor is doing for the English-speaking 
peoples, and Flammarion for the French, what has never been well 
and widely done before, viz., bringing the most sublime results of 
mathematical demonstration and mathematical specuiation within the 
reach of all intelligent men and women. 

We all have a natural tendency to exalt our own special branch of 
study, and this is perhaps desirable. It appears to me that mathema- 
ticians are prone to go further than others in this direction ; their 
usual assumption being that whatever has been demonstrated mathe- 
matically must be infallibly true. No mathematician of corresponding 
attainments is more free from this or any other form of scholastic 
dogmatism than Mr. Proctor, and yet this mathematical self-righteous- 
ness crops out occasionally,,as in the paper above named, where, 
referring to Mr. Darwin, he says, “ the reasoning relating to this 
part of his views does not belong to the sure domain of mathematics, 
but to speculation.” : 

This reads oddly when closely following a description of how 
Adams, “twenty years or so ago, discovered a notable flaw in 
Laplace’s reasoning,” which was purely mathematical ; and further, 
that both Leverrier and Pontecoulant have rejected Adams’ results, 
the latter “ even denouncing Adams’ method of treating the subject 
as analytical legerdemain.” 

All this was in “ the’sure domain of mathematics” of the purest 
and highest order, ‘and among mathematical giants; the difference 
of result was quantitative, z.c. mathematical, and nota mere fractional 
percentage, the result obtained by Adams being “only one-half of 
what Laplace had made it.” 

Such instances of error to which mathematicians, like all other 
human beings, are ever liable, enforce the necessity of continual 
verification of mathematical conclusions by comparing them with 
facts revealed by observation and experiment. 

I will thus examine the conclusions of Darwin and Ball as ex- 
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pounded, and with certain modifications adopted, by Proctor in the 
paper above named. 

They assume with the customary matter-of-course confidence 
(whichalways astonishes me as coming from such unimaginative people) 
that the sun and all the planets of our solar system began life with a 
nebulous infancy, proceeded through a gaseous or vaporous childhood 
and liquid youth to a semi-solid puberty, when a film of solid crust 
crept over their liquid surface like whiskers on the cheeks of an 
adolescent. 

It was, if I understand the theory rightly, at or about this period 
that the parturition of satellites occurred, according to Darwin and 
Ball; or somewhat earlier, according to Proctor. All agree in attri- 
buting the detachment of the satellite fragment or fragments to the 
tidal disturbances of the sun. They differ only as to the mode of 
operation of this agent. As the tide-raising power varies “ not as the 
inverse square, but as the inverse cube” (see page 680), it is evident 
that the planets near to the sun must during their youth have suffered 
vastly greater tidal disturbance, or moon-generating agency, than the 
more distant, and therefore should have by far the largest families of 
satellites. Applying this test to the theory, it breaks down completely; 
for, instead of the satellites increasing in numbers with the proximity 
of the planets to the sun, the opposite is the case. 

The two nearest planets, Mercury and Venus, have no satellites ; 
the next, our earth, has one ; then, farther on, Mars has two ; Jupiter, 
separated by a great gap, has four ; Saturn, still farther, has eight, 
besides the multitude of pebble-moons forming his rings. Thus far the 
facts are in direct and nearly quantitative contradiction to the theory. 
So far as we know, Uranus and Neptune have not the multitude of 
satellites required for establishing a law of increase with distance from 
the sun. I say, “so far as we know,” because their distance is so 
great that if they had hundreds of such satellites as those of Mars we 
could not see them with any telescopic help at present available. 

The effect of dimensions of the planet must of course be considered 
as well as that of distance from the sun in estimating the tide-raising 
efficiency of solar attraction ; but by comparing Jupiter and Saturn 
we have both of the tide-raising agencies so combined as to operate 
greatly in favour of Jupiter, and yet we find that his satellites are so 
much fewer. 

Then, again, if we compare Venus and the earth, two planets 
differing in dimension by a mere fraction, we find that, instead of 
Venus indicating the results of a nearly threefold greater moon- 
generating action of the sun, it has not three moons, but no moon. 

12 
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Man presents another contradiction to those subsequent proceed- 
ings of the satellites which the theory expounds. The solidity of 
Mars is that of a middle-aged planet, according to the theoretical 
description of planet-growth ; but the position of its satellites so near 
to their primary is quite juvenile. The theory imperatively and 
mathematically demands that the distances of both Phobos and 
Deimos from their primary should be far greater than observation 
has proved them to be. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MANURING. 


READER writes for further information on this subject, 
ve treated in a Note in the March number, to which I must 
now refer in order to save repetition. 

First. Should the weed refuse be duz in fresh, or in the decom- 
posed condition produced by lying in a heap ? 

From a strictly economical point of view it is desirable to dig in 
the fresh weeds, seeing that their decomposition in a manure heap 
must be attended with some loss of carbon, of ammonia, and of 
heat, all of which are so useful in the soil itself. But there may be 
an objection to this; for if the weeds have grown far enough to bear 
seed, or if they consist largely of plants with an underground stem 
(like couch grass, otherwise named “squitch”), their burial is 
followed by a troublesome resurrection. Therefore, some judgment 
is required in suiting the proceedings to the particular case. 
Generally speaking, the late autumn crop of weeds should be heaped 
and afterwards buried in the following spring, but the early young 
weeds buried on the spot at once, by simply hoeing thein in. 

Second. Should the refuse of a certain crop be the manure for 
the same kind of crop ? 

This follows from the principle laid down of restoring what is 
removed from the soil. Of course, the whole cannot be restored 
thus when any is used, but in most cases the refuse far exceeds in 
bulk and manurial vaiue the useful portion for which the crop is 
cultivated. This is strikingly the case in all kinds of sugar cultiva- 
tion, pure sugar itself taking absolutely nothing from the soil, as 
explained in previous Notes. 

Liebig tells the story of the poor vine-grower who could not 
afford to buy manure, and in despair carefully buried the trimmings 
of his vines close to their roots. He obtained thereby a good crop. 
In this case he returned a considerable proportion of the potash he 
had taken from the soil, this being the element which the vine so 
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largely removes, but of course the soil lost all that was taken away 
by the grapes. 

One of my pedestrian trips in Italy was during the most disastrous 
prevalence of the ofdium. The manner in which the grape failed 
in its growth before the fungus was visible on its skin, led me to 
suppose that the vines ‘succumbed to the parasite from weakness 
due to exhaustion of the soil. 

The general experience of vine-growers is very instructive. On 
one hand, we find records of partial and complete ruin from exhaustion 
due to neglect of manuring ; and on the other, of mischief following 
as a direct consequence of ordinary manuring. This was the case 
with the celebrated Johannisberg vineyard while in the possession of 
General Killerman. 

Thanks to the French Academy of Science, the prevailing error 
that attributed this to “ over-manuring” has been dissipated. It was 
not the guantity but the gua/ity that was in fault. To the unscientific 
farmer, dung and manure are synonymous terms; and if he has 
supplied the ground with customary muck, he supposes that he has 
done all. 

This is sound for the grazier, who has to return what the animal 
takes away ; but with such a crop as grapes, which removes so little 
ammonia and so much potash, the addition of nitrogenous manures 
is useless, and may even be poisonous. If all the trimmings of the 
vine and all the wine lees (grape skins and stones), plus as much 
potash as is contained in the precipitated argol (crude cream of 
tartar) and in the wine, are returned to the vineyard, its fertility will 
be uniform and perennial, provided its soluble material is not washed 
away by rains. s 

But there is an internal source of potash that must not be for- 
gotten. Certain rock constituents, such as felspar, contain potash 
so combined that it can only dissolve out very slow!y as the felspar 
decomposes. When the soil of a vineyard rests on a highly 
felspathic granite or similar rock, it may thus be fed from below with 
practically inexhaustible supplies, and its grape-producing fertility 
retained, even when the potash of the grape juice is carried quite 
away, provided this operation does not proceed more rapidly than 
the weathering of the rock restores it. 

My theory of the appearance and prevalence of oidium for a few 
years in certain districts, followed by its apparently spontaneous 
disappearance, is that, in the first case, the potash supplies have been 
overtasked by abundant harvests ; and in the second, they had been 
restored by the gradual decomposition of the felspathic material of 
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the soil or under-rock, during the compulsory fallow of the oidium 
period. 

The above-named observations of the oidium were chiefly made 
on the Plains of Lombardy, the soil of which has been laid 
down by ancient glacier and torrent débris from the granitic Alps. 
It therefore contains vast stores of felspathic detritus that is very 
slowly giving up its potash in soluble form. Hence its fitness for 
the vine. But even this may be overtasked. 

The above-stated principles apply to domestic gardening. If 
all the weeds and all the stalks of peas, beans, &c., waste leaves 
of cabbages, rhubarb, and similar refuse be returned, the ground 
only loses what is actually eaten. This may be fully restored by 
giving to the soil the domestic refuse otherwise carted away by the 
dustman., 


Farry RINGs. 


You demi-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites, 


CIENCE has been scarcely more explicit than Shakespeare con- 
cerning the identification of these mysterious demi-puppets, 
although many attempts at explanation have been made. In spite 
of this, I have a theory of my own, which, halting though it be, I 
here expound. 

I occupied during a few years a house on the slope of the Hope 
Mountain, near Caergwrle, in Flintshire. The house is named 
“Celyn” in the Ordnance maps. It commands a fine view of the 
Alyn valley and country beyond. The most conspicuous of the 
pasture fields displayed below had no fairy rings during the first and 
second years of my residence in the Celyn ; but on the third a large 
crop of them came into existence. They were arranged in orderly 
rows, and so conspicuous that they forced themselves continuously 
on my attention—were, in fact, almost irritating by their persistent 
appeals for explanation. They worried me thus every day from the 
September of one year to the July of the next, excepting when the 
snow was on the ground. 

I walked down frequently to the field and examined the trouble- 
some things, finding them always the same—viz., nearly true circles, 
and composed of coarser grass than that surrounding them, and at 
times with a crop of small fungi dotted over them. They varied 
very little in size, were about six feet in diameter—too small to 
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have been the track of any tethered animal—but they evidently had 
received some kind of special manuring. 

Suddenly, on one bright July morning, the mystery was solved. 
A crop of grass had been mowed, tossed, and winnowed, and was 
now in cocks ready for carrying to the stack. The circumference of 
the base of these cocks corresponded almost accurately with that 
of the fairy rings; their numbers and arrangements were nearly 
identical ; some of the cocks actually covered the area enclosed by 
the ringlets of the demi-puppets. 

Then I remembered the history of the last year’s harvest on that 
particular field. A weary continuance of drenching rain commenced 
just when the grass was cocked as now, and it remained thus on the 
ground for several weeks, until almost black with fungoid rotting. 
Here, then, was the explanation. The juices of the rotting grass 
had been washed down the slopes of the cocks, and with these juices 
were the fungus germs that “soured” the ground. 

There would thus be effected a sort of special or differential 
manuring of circles, having outside diameters corresponding to that 
of the base of the cocks, and a thickness of ring equal to the depth 
of penetration and drainage of the rain. 

The last year’s history of this field was impressed on my memory 
by a small triumph of di/ettante science applied to agriculture. My 
own grass was cut at the same time as the grass of this opposite 
field, and both were cocked on Friday in splendid weather ; but I 
had observed a steady fall of the barometer, and accordingly em- 
ployed extra hands, and made a great bustle to get my hay carried 
on Saturday—worked till midnight—thereby amusing considerably 
my neighbours who were professional farmers. The fine weather 
continued through Saturday and on till Sunday night, when the rain 
began and continued, with the disastrous results above described. 

I hope this Note may induce others to repeat my observation by 
looking for these fairy rings, and, when they find them, enquiring 
whether any kind of heap of vegetable matter formerly occupied the 
area included within their circuit. 


Tue CoLours OF WATER. 


N the 6th of February last a paper was read at the Royal Society 

by Mr. John Aitken which “led to a considerable discussion 

among the Fellows.” The subject was the varying colours of water, 
which have been explained rather learnedly by selective reflection, 
selective absorption, and polarisation of light. Mr. Aitken’s ex- 
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planation is much simpler, and closely approaches to my own, 
published five years ago in “‘ Through Norway with Ladies.” I there 
described particularly the waters of the /o/ster Vand, which, seen 
from a short distance, appear of inky blackness. I have observed 
the same in other lakes. All these black lakes that I have seen in 
Norway, Scotland, Ireland, &c., are fed by rivers that flow through 
peat bogs, and dissolve from the peat a sufficient amount of bitumin- 
ous matter to give the water when examined in small specimens the 
appearance of weak tea. The chief feeder of the Jo/ster Vand is as 
dark as very strong tea. 

I have examined such water by looking through different depths, 
and find that its depth of colour goes on increasing proportionally ; 
that these variations of tint are correctly represented by taking a 
solution of asphalte or common coal tar in turpentine, and painting 
it on white paper. A thin film stains the paper to about the same 
depth and character of tint as is shown by a tumbler of water dipped 
from a peat torrent, or from a bog pool ; another coat over this 
represents the colour shown by looking through a greater thickness 
of the bog water, and so on until the blackness of the original pitch 
is obtained. The same is observable by looking through sections of 
the pitch itself. Thin films are semi-transparent and have the colour 
of strong tea, which grows darker with increased thickness and 
opacity. All this is due to invisibly minute particles of black carbon 
suspended in a resinous medium. 

Thus the black colour of deep lakes fed by streams containing a 
weak solution of bitumen in water is well explained, and further ob- 
servation has satisfied me that all the other varieties of the colour of 
water have a similar simple origin. 

Water containing yellow particles iz suspension is more or less 
yellow according to the quantity, and with white particles it is 
corresponding white. This is very grossly shown by the waves that 
break on the sandy and chalky shores of our south coast. I say 
grossly, because here the particles are big enough to be separately 
visible, and nobody can dispute the visible cause of the milkiness 
and pea-soupiness. When, however, the particles are so small as 
to be separately invisible, much keener observation is necessary. If 
any of my readers should visit the west coast of Ireland, they should 
carefully observe the waves that break upon the grand rocky barrier 
extending from Loop Head to Galway Bay, notably about Kilkee 
and the Cliffs of Mohir. There is no sand nor shingle here, and the 
water appears transparent ; but the caverns, arches, and other tortur- 
ings of the rock by the waves prove that they wear it away, and 
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therefore must contain the minute particles they rub off. These 
waves, especially in rough weather, are not merely blue or green like 
ordinary sea-water, but are of deep indigo-purple, a colour magnifi- 
cently displayed by contrast with the white foam of the breakers. A 
slice of the rock cemented to a piece of glass with Canada balsam 
and then ground down till translucent, displays the same colour as 
the water. Such sections are commonly made by microscopists. 

I could name a multitude of other similar cases, as, in the course 
of my solitary pedestrian wanderings, I have noted again and again 
the deep ultramarine colour of a multitude of torrent-fed lakes and 
tarns filling the hollows of dark slaty rocks, or where gneiss or horn- 
blende abounds. Allowance must always be made for the reflected 
colour of the sky shown in certain positions. 

Other lakes are as nearly colourless as an imperfectly transparent 
liquid can be, and contrast remarkably with the intensely blue lakes 
above named. 

All such colourless water that I have seen has either been supplied 
by the surface drainage of siliceous rocks, subject to little or no torrent 
grinding, or by springs passing through hard limestones. These con- 
tain limestone 7” so/ution, but no suspended coloured particles. 

The most remarkable of the first that I now remember is the 
Aachensee, a Tyrolese lake, with water so transparent that taking 
a header into it from a steep bank demanded quite an effort of 
resolution ; it seemed like a suicidal plunge over an aérial precipice. 

The fountain of Cyane, the source of the Anapo near Syracuse, 
is a deep pool welling from the limestone ; it is so clear, so colourless 
and air-like, that floating in a boat and looking down at the pebbles, 
seen with microscopic distinctness 40 or 50 feet below, is suggestive 
of sitting in the car of a balloon. 

It is well known to observant mariners that the wide ocean itself, 
far beyond the sight of land, varies considerably in tint. Sea- 
water has been justly described as “a weak broth,” on account 
of the large quantity of organic matter, chiefly spores and micro- 
scopic zoophytic life, that it contains. If I am right, its colour is 
due to these, and must vary with them. 

W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE: TALK. 


Law.ess Lonpon. ' 


N a famous passage of ,“ Paradise Lost,” descriptive of the devils 
worshipped as gods in Syria and Egypt; Milton furnishes a 
gloomy picture of the London of his day. It is impossible to doubt 
that he has in view the extravagances and crimes ee by the 
Mohocks when, speaking of Belial, he writes — 


In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial flown with insolence and wine. 


Our streets have become again familiar with similar scenes.’ It 
is no longer, however, the aristocrat, as in the days of Milton, who 
maims, or it may be murders, the unarmed citizen. It is, I am 
sorry to think, a section of those working classes who have 
hitherto been in this country the most law-abiding and even 
the most law-defending class. That the lawlessness which 
after nightfall blocks up the readiest mode of communica- 
tion between Westminster and Eastern London, and _ renders 
other streets in quiet suburbs almost as dangerous as Hounslow 
Heath in the olden days, must be put down, is universally con- 
ceded. Often in the night hours have ‘shrieks of ‘ murder” reached 
my ears when sitting in a house which overlooks the Thames 
Embankment, but at a distance sufficiently great to take away 
any chance of rendering aid, were the cries real, and not, as is 
ordinarily assumed, sounds uttered in mirth or derision by some 
benighted reveller. The only mitigating circumstance, if miti- 
gating it be, is that the crimes committed seem to be accomplished 
with no purpose of robbery. They are ordinarily the work of 
young men, in whom the man’s strength backs up the boy’s cruelty 
and love of mischief, 
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THE REMEDY FOR. Joventte VIOLENCE. 


AM afraid, if we are to bring about a more peaceful and cer- 

tainly more desirable’ state of affairs, we must discourage some 
of the proceedings which are supposed to be indicative of English 
pluck. Such amusethents as ‘town-and-gown rows, for instance, 
must be put down, and thé boy- must be taught that it is not 
his first duty to -fight. What are -calléd “ boys’ books” present as 
heroes to be copied lads always redressing wrongs. -In his hurry to 
rival these Crichtons of the schoolfoom, the boy cannot afford to 
wait for a wrong to redress, so he “dresses” another boy just weak 
enough to deprive the operation of danger. When a child of seven 
‘or eight, I went to school in a large town. The passage through a 
certain district, in which was a school supposed in some pre- 
posterous manner to be at war with that I attended, was to us 
youngsters a matter of constant alarm and some danger. We called 
ourselves, I remember, Duncan’s Bulldogs, and our adversaries 
were known as Hiley’s Mastiffs. Very faint hearts,- 1 promise you, 
had some juvenile bulldogs as they skulked past the mastiffs’ 
kennel. The notion of feud about nothing must, if possible, be 
eradicated. «Difficult enough, I know, will be the task. If we 
succeed, and can also induce our magistrates to regard in a more 
serious light those offences against the person which they now visit 
with preposterously inadequate sentences, we may see a more satis- 
factory and less dangerous state of affairs. 


PoETICAL INGENUITIES. 


HAT branch of literature which Mr. Dobson has studied and 
illustrated with success in his “Literary Frivolities,” and 

more recently in his “ Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentricities,” has 
a great charm for some minds, and for my own mind among the 
number. Many as are the instances of clever parody and happy 
burlesque that Mr. Dobson has gathered, a rich harvest remains yet to 
be reaped. In the works of the Broughs, which seem slipping out of 
sight ; of Frank Talfourd, now forgotten by all but a small circle who 
knew him as a wit of the first water; and even of some living 
writers, like Mr. Blanchard, are delightfully quaint and mirthful 
specimens of burlesques and mock-heroics. The more important 
forms of literary trifling—if the words ‘ important’ and ‘ trifling’ can 
be conjoined—are the subject of very erudite studies. I possess two 
portly and substantial volumes on the Cento, by that elegant and 
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amiable scholar, Octave Délé¢pierre, which first saw the light in the 
Philobiblion Society, and have since been reprinted ; and the same 
writer has given a not less erudite treatise on Macaronics. Both 
these works are, however, in French, of which language, as Belgian 
Consul, Délepierre was necessarily a master. Meantime I hope Mr. 
Dobson will go on collecting these literary trifles and arranging them 
in volumes which are delightful to read and must always be dear to 
the curious. 


EPPING AND ITS INNS. 


HERE is no cause to fear that Epping Forest will lose the 
character it enjoys as a place of purely popular resort, or 
that, following the precedent established by royalty, the aristocratic 
world will flock to visit it. Very beautiful are, no doubt, some 
portions of the scenery, those, perhaps, especially which are farthest 
from London; and such names as Theydon-le-Bois and Havering- 
atte-Bower—the latter parish is, I fancy, not in the forest—are enough 
in themselves to lure the traveller. Still, the country is inferior in 
pastoral charm to that which can be found near Windsor and Ascot. 
What, however, will most deter visitors is the character of the inns. I 
have wandered over much of the forest, and have found it almost im- 
possible to get anything except the kind of food supplied when visitors 
flock in overwhelming numbers. To light upon a village public-house 
in which home-cured bacon, new-laid eggs, and fresh milk can be 
obtained, is as difficult as to find an hotel capable of cooking a good 
dinner. A cup of tea, with eggs from London, a most sparing allow- 
ance of thin milk, and other not more appetising viands, may be 
obtained, and have to be consumed in the midst of the other visitors 
to the house—who, though generally good-natured, are sometimes 
of questionable sobriety. A cosmopolitan myself, and used to rough 
quarters, I find no fault with this state of affairs. Still, it is worth 
while informing those who feel disposed to visit what to the majority 
of West-end folks is a ¢erra incognita, of the kind of treatment to be 
expected. Given fine weather, a pic-nic in the middle of the week 
to High Beech or the more remote glades of the forest may be 
highly enjoyable. To obtain privacy together with shelter would, 
however, involve previous arrangements, 


MEMORIALS OF THE Past GREAT. 


ROM various quarters remonstrances against the destruction of 
the memorials of past great men are constantly sent to the 
newspapers. Now it is Mr. Alfred Austin bewailing the probable 
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destruction of Shelley’s house on the Bay of Spezia; now Mr. Brett, 
A.R.A., pleading for the retention of the house in which Turner the 
painter executed his best known work. Sentimental grievances can- 
not be allowed to interfere with the requirements of a city like 
London, the inhabitants of which increase at so marvellous a rate 
that enlargement of streets is continually necessary. It is obviously 
impossible, moreover, to keep all the houses tenanted by men of 
highest eminence, since by mere processes of decay the building 
occupied by a Chaucer or a Gower will fall to pieces. In the plan I 
previously proposed of fixing up mural tablets to indicate the residence 
of great men—a system which, I am happy to find, has received warm 
support—is to be found the best if not the only way of preserving 
such memories of departed greatness as satisfy our instincts of hero- 
worship. The only objection I see to the scheme is that it will put 
an end to the occupation of the most amiable of modern humourists. 
I will not further indicate one whose practice it has always been to 
cheer his companion, in a walk through any district of London, by 
associating with that especial quarter all historical and biographical 
souvenirs his memory could recall. In my more youthful days, 
I was a privileged companion of this amiable, if not always trustworthy, 
chronicler. As such, I found seven different houses pointed out as 
the scene of the death of Chatterton, before I became absolutely 
sceptical. 


NoIsE AND Stupy. 


ETURNING the other day from Malvern, I broke my journey, 

as I always love to do, at Oxford. But few hours had I in 

the most attractive and picturesque of English cities. They were 
enough, however, to intensify a feeling of astonishment, not unmixed 
with indignation, I had experienced at my last visit. While resting 
a couple of years ago beneath the hospitable roof of St. John’s, I 
found my slumbers regularly broken at daylight by a steam horn, 
loud enough to awaken the “seven sleepers.” Bad enough any- 
where, unbearable in a town supposedly devoted to study, was 
this noise. It was as nothing to what I experienced on my last 
visit. At the present time, every vendor of a newspaper patrols the 
streets of Oxford armed with a bell of portentous dimensions which 
he rings incessantly. As there are at times as many as half-a-dozen 
of these demons in the same street at the same time, and as the 
bells are all in different keys, the clangour is simply indescribable. 
Vainly did I take refuge in the Clarendon, with the hope of solacing 
myself with dinner in that eminent and most respectable hostelry. 
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For the reason, I suppose, that strangers are believed to be in espe- 
cial need of newspapers, the hotel was the subject of a perpetual 
siege. In the end I simply gave up the combat, abandoning my 
intention of remaining in Oxford until the following morning, and 
came to town to sleep. Harrowing enough to the jaded Londoners are 
muffin bells, tramway bells, and church bells. Such a discord as 
prevails in that venerable abode of learning, Oxford, is I think 
elsewhere unknown. 


OXFORD, THE RINGING ISLAND OF RABELAIS. 


* C*WEET city with the dreaming spires,” Mr. Arnold, in an inspired 

moment, called that bewitching place which every man who 
has known its shelter is bound to love. Sound indeed must be the 
sleep of the spires if they can dream through such hubbub as now 
exists. Had things in the sixteenth century been as they now are, I 
could have believed that Rabelais had taken from Oxford his idea of 
the “Ile sonnante.” It would be easy still to find traces remaining of 
the Siticines, who were translated into birds, and became clerghawks, 
priesthawks, bishhawks, &c. Very unlike—so far as regards the 
sources of information at his command—Braguibus, the petit bon 
homme, natif de Glenay, who instructed Pantagruel and his comrades 
as to the significance of the clamour in Ringing Island, was the hotel 
waiter—a petit bon homme natif, apparemment, de Cork—to whom 
alone I could apply; and the meaning of the indecency of such illegal 
noises being allowed in a city like Oxford I could not learn, All but 
omnipotent is in a University town the rule of the college dignitaries 
over civic affairs. What has come over the “ Dons ” I know not, 
but, altering Byron, I feel inclined to askk— 


Are their ears grown deaf or their hearts grown cold ? 


All I know is, that a place less fit for the residence of a student than 
Oxford now is cannot easily be found. 


A HIGHLAND Tour. 


HAVE frequently been struck by the large number of English- 

men who, familiar with almost every nook and corner of the 
Continent, know little of England itself, and still less of Scotland. 
It is a hackneyed remark (originating probably in the north) that 
many Londoners derive their only ideas of the “Scotch natives ” 
either from the oysters of that name, or from the wooden and kilted 
figures one occasionally sees, in the attitude of snuff-offertory, at 
tobacconists’ shop-doors. Yet, a trip down the Caledonian Canal— 
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which is really a chain of flovely lakes—or a sail up Loch Lomond 
(an hour’s ride by rail from Glasgow), a drive through the Trossachs, 
or the sail on Loch Katrine, will show the tourist that within the 
boundaries of Britain there is scenery which, as I heard an outspoken 
American remark last year, “licks the Rhine into fits.” To those 
of my readers who are in any wise hesitating about the selection of a 
summer holiday-tour, let me recommend the “ Royal Route” to the 
Scotch Highlands, carried out by Mr. David Macbrayne of Glasgow. 
If my itinerant friends will take the mail from Euston at 8.50 P.M., 
they will be landed in Greenock next morning in time to step on 
board as magnificent a steamer as they have ever seen. This is the 
“Columba.” Away from Greenock at a rate of 20 miles an hour, 
they will cleave the waters of the Clyde, first breakfasting on board— 
for the Macbrayne cuisine is everywhere perfection, and the salmon 
would alone have sent Mrs. Gamp into an ecstasy. Through the 
Kyles of Bute to Ardrishaig we pass, and then another Macbrayne 
steamer, with funnel red below and black above, takes us through 
the Crinan Canal, where the “ Iona” will bear us to Oban, redolent 
of William Black and of John Stuart Blackie. Oban is a kind of 
Macbrayne centre. One day you can go in a Macbrayne steamer to 
Iona, Staffa, and back, and see the old Cathedral and the wondrous 
“Clam-shell” cave. Another day you will take boat for Banavie, 
and then away you fly up the Caledonian Canal to Inverness, 
Thence, if so minded, you may take train to Aberdeen and return to 
your “ own place” by sea or rail, as you please. Or if you care not 
for this circular tour, Mr. Macbrayne will board and lodge you for 
as long as you please on one or other of his nice red-funnelled 
steamers sailing to Stornoway, and calling at Portree, Tobermory, 
and goodness knows where besides. You will live like a prince (I 
speak from experience), and you will inhale ozone enough to clear 
away the mental fogs and cobwebs of all the rest of the year. I can’t 
help thinking that the name of Macbrayne must be better known in 
the “ Hielands” than even that of the Prince of Wales; and I know 
that all the Gaels swear by “ Muster Macbrayne,” and the red funnels 
that bring them into contact with civilisation and likewise with the 
“ wherewithal” of the Southron and Sassenach. 


UNcoNscIOoUS PLAGIARISM. 


F it is curious to see how history repeats itself, it is no less 
interesting to note how ideas are reproduced, often un- 
intentionally no doubt, but still with amazing accuracy. We have 
all heard of the recent case of alleged plagiarism of the story of a 
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novel in the manufacture of a play, and it is difficult to pronounce 
any opinion on the merits of such a case, simply because outsiders 
are forced to take the statements of the two sides, and to endeayour 
to strike a balance of probability between them. But those cases of 
resemblance which are the most interesting, are decidedly those in 
which it is to be presumed there has been merely an unconscious 
following in the footsteps of another. Such a case I have recently 
stumbled across. There is a little-known poem of Robert Burns, 
called “ Let not woman e’er complain,” which certainly might have 
formed a model for a song of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s in his “Trial by 
Jury.” Here is the Scottish bard’s song— 





Let not woman e’er complain Mark the winds and mark the skies, 
Of inconstancy in love ; Ocean's ebb and ocean’s flow ; 
Let not woman e’er complain Sun and moon but set to rise, 
Fickle man is apt to rove. Round and round the seasons go. 
Look abroad through nature’s range, Why, then, ask, of silly man 
Nature’s mighty law is change ; To oppose great nature’s plan ? 
Ladies, would it not be strange We'll be constant while we can— 
Man should then a monster prove ? You can be no more, you know. 


Now, for the sake of comparison, here is the verse of Mr. Gilbert— 
addressed, of course, to the unsympathising jury— 
O! Gentlemen, listen, I pray, 
Though I own that my heart has been ranging, 
Of nature the laws I obey, 
For nature is constantly changing ; 
The moon in her phases is found, 
The time and the wind and the weather, 
The months in succession come round, 
And you don’t find two Mondays together. 
(Chorus. ) 


It seems quite evident that, without necessarily the slightest 
acquaintance with Burns’s poem, Mr. Gilbert has written a song 
which in spirit is simply a reproduction of the sentiment in the 
Scottish bard—opinions which, alas, he acted up to, with what 
grievous success let anyone who wishes to learn read Mr. R. 
Louis Stevenson’s last volume of essays, ‘‘ Familiar Studies of Men 
and Books.” As Mr. Stevenson hails from the “Land of Cakes,” 
and is therefore “a brither Scot,” it will not be presumed that he 
sees the peccadilloes of “ rantin’, rovin’ Robin” through prejudiced 


spectacles. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








